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How aptly is a change of heart denominated regen- 
eration. It is birth-like in many ways. It involves | 
struggles not only in the convicted, but also on the part | 
of the Church; for it is God's usual method to rouse | 
her to the most earnest efforts of faith, and cause her | 
enkindled charity to flow forth in strong supplications. 
The Holy Spirit moves the Church to “travail,” and 
“bring forth.” 

But amidst these struggles, there are pauses in which 
both the Church, and her infant children under their 
quickenings to newness of life, relapse into inactivity. 
This is seen in revivals where the struggles at the altar | 
sometimes become feeble, and coldness, like a death | 
power, comes over the warm affections of devotion. | 
God knows the reason, but gives us no account of it. 
Still, we know that he orders all things well in the 
kingdoms of both nature and grace, between which we 
may often discern striking and instructive analogies. 
In the case before us, it is so ordered that in the king- 
dom of nature the struggles of the first, and in the 
kingdom of grace the agonies of the second birth, 
should be prolonged by mysterious delays and inter- | 
missions. It was partly in reference to this point that | 
we spoke of a “quick and subtil sympathy in religion.” 











Soon after Mr. L. had ceased to struggle, the same | 
spirit of stupidity seemed to fall on all around him, and | 
at last an awkward stillness succeeded to so many and 
loud prayers in his behalf. All, one by one, arose from 
their knees, and an hour or more passed in formal de- 
votions, after the manner of a cold Methodist prayer | 





more pleading in prayer. Mr. L. felt the descending 
power. For a minute or two he retained his kneeling 
posture, but his desires for salvation grew more and 
more vehement, till at last, forgetful of every thing but 
the wants of a soul making its last effort for eternal 
life, with one unrestrained outcry for mercy, he threw 
himself on the floor. 

Mrs, L., flew to him in great consternation, and oth- 
ers gathered round, ready, if there were need or oppor- 
tunity, to do what might be done to soften the features 
of a scene so bold and rugged. But God was also 
there, and Mr. L. had nought to do with any other. 
He did not know, until afterward informed, that his 
wife had hung over him so long in silent agony. 

The witnesses say that for one hour and a half Mr. 
L. continued in this prone posture. Such was the vio- 
lence of his struggle for salvation that his hands and 
arms were in constant agitation, reaching up with violent 
efforts, as if to grasp something above him and beyond 
his reach. His states of mind, during this struggle, 
were as follows: Always, till that evening, when he 
attempted to pray, it seemed to him that no one heard 
him. He felt like an atheist, though he thought as a 
believer. When he threw himself on the floor the 
movement was induced by a sudden consciousness that 
Jesus was near and listening to his prayer. As he fell 
backward, with his face toward the ceiling, Christ 
seemed to be just above him. He felt that he could 


| almost reach him, and the unwearied motion of his 


| hands was sympathetic with the struggles of the heart 
to lay hold on him. The time that he lay prostrate in 
this manner was spent, with two or three momentary 
interruptions, in exclaiming, with the utmost effort of 
his voice, “Come Jesus!” or, “Help me, Jesus!” 
without any important variations of language. The 


meeting. Mr. L. was invited to rise. Unused as he | interruptions were as follows: In the midst of his 
was to kneeling, his posture was painful, but he resolved | | struggles it came suddenly to his mind, as though 


to atone for his prideful apprehensions that some gen- | 
tlemen might come in, by remaining on his knees the 
live-long night, hoping thereby to recover the strong | 
feelings which he had lost. A young man, now in 
heaven, came at length and kneeled by his side, and | 
whispered, “Mr. L., I fear you are not anxious enough | 
for salvation.” “No, sir,” said Mr. L., “I am not anx- | 
ious at all.” “TI feel,” said the other, “that if you do | 
not embrace religion to-night, you never will.” “So I| 
think,” said Mr. L. The young man paused a little, | 
and then exclaimed, “I cannot give you up;” and | 
turning aside commenced praying aloud. He had | 
uttered but a few words when a divine influence was | 





|| whispered by the lips of the Savior, “ Will you now 
| give up your child?” And instantly his whole heart, 


with a new, strange outflow of consenting emotions, 
said, “Yes! yes! I do! I do!” After a little time it 
was again suggested, “Can you now forgive your ene- 
mies?”” And in the same full, hearty manner, he ex- 
claimed, “Yes!” feeling, at the moment, that he 
would fain have all his worst enemies in his arms at 
once, that he might press them to his bosom. After a 
little it was again suggested, “Can you now give up 
yourself and all you have for ever to Christ, to do with 
you and with it as shall please him?” and again, with 
|an unspeakable fullness and freeness, his heart replied, 


shed upon the little assembly. Again all fell upon | | Yes, all—all—I give up all for ever!” 


their knees, and in a few minutes every voice was once | 





* Concluded from page 230, 


Vor. II.—33 


The experienced Christian will doubtless perceive 


—— || that this was, with Mr. L., the beginning of a new and 
‘heavenly life. Such a yielding up of all things is 
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never accomplished by the unregenerate heart. Just | 
then, when he felt so full and spontaneous a flowing of 
his affections in the unaccustomed channels of resigna- | 
tion and charity, the regenerating work was wrought. | 
But Mr. L. knew it not. He never once suspected it. 
He returned again, therefore, from these specific exer- 
cises of submission, self-consecration, and charity, to 
pleading with Jesus. This he continued until, his 
strength gradually failing, he could no more than whis- 
per, and at last, from physical exhaustion, became si- 
lent. 

There is a difference. Conversion is one thing, and 
its evidence or the inward witness of it another. They 
are not necessarily simultaneous. Mr. L., now regen- 
erated by the Holy Ghost, thought his quiet state one 
of perfect stupidity. He said to himself, “’Tis done! | 
This was my last effort, and Christ, who came so near, 
has left me for ever.” “How do you feel now?” said | 
a venerable saint, since glorified. “ Stupid—stupid!” | 
said Mr. L. “Ah!” said she, “you'll feel better to-| 
morrow.” She understood better than the new-born | 
disciple what were the symptoms of commencing life. 

Mr. L. was returned to his lodgings. It was late; | 
but he said to his wife before they retired, “Let us once | 
more try to pray.” So soon as they were kneeled 
down, a gentle melting came upon his soul, which quite | 
took him by surprise. “Possibly,” thought he, “all is| 
not lost. There may be hope that I shall yet obtain | 
religion.” Musing in this wise, he laid down and slept. | 

In the morning he arose without the sense of any | 
peculiar tenderness, and, as soon as he was dressed, | 
desired Mrs. L. to leave him alone. As she retired, he’ 
turned toward the table on which the Bible lay. The, 
sight of this book caused his heart to throb with unex- | 
pected emotions. He stepped quickly across the room, | 
opened the book, and his eye first lighted on these 
words, “ Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in| 
God, believe also in me,” John xiv, 1. His whole soul, 
seemed, in a moment, absorbed in meditating the force | 
of this language. “Why am I troubled?” thought he. | 
“Does not Jesus utter these words? Why did I not’ 
think and feel that it was his own language addressed | 
to a wretch like me? Yes, I believe in God, the Crea- 
tor, the Judge, the Avenger; and my heart is ‘trou-| 
bled.’ ”” Why have I not believed, also, in Jesus, the 
Savior, the bearer of my sin and punishment, and thus| 
eased my troubled conscience.” While he thus mused | 
on the words of his Lord, they seemed to go down into | 
the very depths of his soul, and spread through all its | 
parched wastes, | 

He laid the Bible open on the side of the bed, drop- | 
ped on his knees, still pondering the words which had | 
so deeply affected him. In the midst of these exerci- | 
ses it occurred to him—“pray.” Raising his eyes up- 
ward to do so, Jesus again seemed, as on the previous 
evening, to be just above him. He saw nothing at this 
or any other time, but was conscious rather of the pres- | 
ence of the Savior. His first words were, “Jesus, I 
cannot let thee go!” These he deliberately repeated; 





| 





and, in the meantime, a struggle within corresponded 
3 


with these outward expressions. He was like a man 
who, fallen in deep waters, seizes with thumb and finger 
the edge of a plank. Afraid to let go, in order to at- 
tempt a firmer hold, and unable, without great effort, 
to retain his present grasp, he can do no more than ex- 
ert all his energies to hold on, Sowith Mr. L. A 
little faith had grasped the Savior slightly, as it were 
by the hem of the garment, and the struggle was to 
retain that slender hold. Each repetition of the words 
seemed to increase his confidence and bring the Savior 
nearer to him, until at last he changed the former lan- 
guage for this, “Jesus, thou canst not cast me off!” 
This he also repeated slowly, feeling, as he did so, that 
Christ approached nearer and nearer, until at last he 
seemed to come down into his soul, and in all the full- 
ness of his presence take up his abode within. 

All was now changed. Mr. L. exclaimed, “O, Jesus, 
thou art within me!” and that Scripture was borne to 
his heart, “Christ in you the hope of glory.” He con- 
tinued but a moment on his knees, for a divine power 
seemed to raise him on his feet. He hurried this way 
and that through the chamber, looking at his hands, 
and pressing his own flesh, as though he would be con- 
vinced that he was himself and not another. Jesus 
had so fully possessed his whole soul, that he seemed 
to have lost his own being, and to have become merged 
or swallowed up in Christ. He was born again. He 
knew it. As the living are conscious of life, so Mr. 
L. was conscious that he had been raised to newness 
of life. O, how he exulted in the fullness of this life! 
What weeks and months of holy rapture he enjoyed; 
and how replete with “joy unspeakable and full of 
glory” are his days and nights, as he still presses on- 
ward to the higher beatific state! 

Some circumstances in the narrative of Mr. L.’s 
conversion may be profitably re-considered. “The 
Metaphysician,” was chosen as a heading to this arti- 
cle, not merely because Mr. L. was foolishly specula- 
ting when the Holy Spirit first visited his heart, but 
because the progress of his soul through the “strait 
gate’’ is marked by some peculiar exercises. He had 
often made specific efforts to resign his child, and to 
forgive his enemies, with an utter inability to accom- 
plish either. The reader has seen that a specific im- 
pression was made upon his mind in the midst of his 
agonies in regard to those particular points. He had 
been exceedingly tried in regard to that faith which 
justifies the soul. He could not conceive how this 
“saving faith,” as it was called, differed from the spec- 
ulative admission of the truth of Christianity. He was 
sorely puzzled at the distinction made between them. 
He was in a state of mind on this point which would 
at the time have rendered the views of Mr, Campbell 


| grateful to his mental appetite. But his struggles at 


the bed-side, on the morning of his deliverance, perfect- 
ly satisfied him that faith embraces the affections—that 
“with the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” 
Nor has he, from that day to this, been in any doubt or 
trouble on this perplexing subject—perplexing to all 
who have not experienced faith, but to none else. 
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Mr. L. had wondered also, as well he might, how the 


point. ‘To a skeptical, educated friend, who called on 
him a few days after his conversion, and suggested this 
very difficulty, he said, “Suppose you were to visit a 
young man who had never seen the sun, but in the con- 
finement of a dungeon, by lamp light, had been educa- 
ted, and instructed in natural philosophy ; and he should 
ask you to explain to him the difference between solar 


light and candle light—could you do it?” After a con- | 


siderable pause, he answered, “No.” “So,” said Mr. 
L., “I cannot explain to you the difference between 
natural and religious sensibility, but I can feel the dif- 
ference.” 


Another difficulty with Mr. L., akin to this last was, | 


how can the Christian know he is converted? And this!) 
Was a more serious question, from the fact that he had | 
once honestly hoped he was pious, and found out 
that it was wholly a mistake. Besides which, many 
professing Christians, and whole denominations of them 
deny that it is our privilege to be assured of our con- 
version, and that we must be satisfied with probability, 
or in the language of their creed, with ahope. Where- 


as, the Methodists teach that it is our privilege and du- | 


ty to feel assured that our sins are pardoned. Mr. L. 
now understood that the convert may “know the things 
which are freely given tohim of God.” He felt in him- 


self that he possessed a new life; and could no more | 
doubt it than he could his own physical being. As he | 


knew that he had five senses—that he had hands, feet, 
memory, and imagination—in a word, as he knew with 
the utmost certainty that he was a living man and not) 


| accounts of religious enjoyment, he could say “the 
Christian could distinguish the impulses of nature from | half was not told me.” 
those of grace; but his experience satisfied him on this | 


His own mind could not by 
any effort, invent a method to express his own inward 
comforts. He was like a youth brought up in the 
‘meanest, filthiest cottage, and familiar only with the 
|rudest modes of vulgar life, suddenly placed upon a 
throne, and made to stare on all the unwonted splen- 
dors of apalace. Day after day new conceptions of the 
“excellence and the prerogatives of his present state— 
of his new birth-right privileges in fruition and in 
prospect, ravished and almost overwhelmed him. One 
instance of this sort may be noticed. 
| For two days after his conversion, his mind was so 
occupied with present joys, that he had never looked 
forward and considered the prospect of future glory. 
He was passing from the house into the yard, when it 
‘occurred to him that his overflowing peace and rapture 
were not all the good religion proffered him—that it 
‘had not only the promise of the life that now is, but of 
that also which is to come. This was, at the moment, 
a clear addition to his gains. He burst out in hallelu- 
-iahs at the sudden recollection that, in addition to the 
heaven now within him, and which seemed more than 
he well knew what to do with, there was another more 
glorious and eternal heaven beyond him. We mention 
'this circumstance for this among other reasons—it 
‘shows that religious joy is not constituted of mere 
-hope. It has present as well as future beatitudes, 
Lastly. Mr. L. was convinced that to know any thing 
satisfactorily of religion we must experience it. To 
| speculate upon it is like laboring to ascertain the flavor 
\° of fruit without tasting it. If all the infidels in the 
world would consider the doctrines of religion, espe- 





a dead carcass, even so, by spiritual consciousness, or || 


‘cially that of the new birth, as the diagram, and expe- 


by what the apostle calls the “Spirit bearing witness,” | rience as the demonstration, they might soon “ enna’ 


he knew that his soul was raised up from its death in | 
trespasses and in sins, to a new and glorious life. 

Of one other thing Mr. L. was convinced, namely, 
that many make a profession of religion who know 
nothing of its power. Such are they who taught by | 
the erring, look not for certainty in experience, and of 
course rest in uncertainty. Such are they who take 
the fifty-first psalm to be expressive of Christian expe- 


rience, and of course mistake conviction of sin for a|) 
state of justification. Such persons should consider | 


that there are peace and joy in religion; and that to! 
mourn over sin is not the only habit of a truly regen- 
erated heart. 


Mr. L. had often heard the pious speak extravagantly, | 


| of the doctrine, whether it be of heaven or of men.’ 
| They are, therefore, inexcusable. Infidelity is willful, 
because a sure test is proposed which the skeptic will 


| not employ to satisfy himself of the falseness or the 


‘reality of religion. If an apple were presented him 
with the assertion that it is sweet, how should he de- 


| termine whether it is so or not? By tasting it. Let 


him treat religion thus. 

A. and B, are chemists. A. meets B. and informs 
him that he has experimented thus and thus, with such 
and such results. B. is incredulous. <A. says to him, 
| “Do not contradict me. I ask you to take nothing upon 
‘trust. Go to your laboratory, and test the matter ac- 
cording to the usages and rules of our science. But 





as he supposed, of the superior comforts of religion. | 
He had felt a strong prejudice against such language as 
| we do appeal tothem. We do not claim that our testi- 


this, “I have enjoyed more happiness in one day since 
I was converted, than in my whole life before.’ This 
he thought impossible; he supposed that the speaker 
was merely zealous for his party, and anxious to vin- 


dicate the wisdom of his own conduct, and therefore set} 


himself to exaggerate the good which he had chosen. 
Now he found to his surprise and delight, that such 
language was so far from all extravagance, that it fell 
quite below the truth, and that in reference to all such 





do not alledge theory against experiment.” 
So Christians may challenge their adversaries. ‘Thus 


_mony shall be conclusive in settling these disputed 
'points. We only ask that it be regarded so far as to 
lead them to seek the higher and indisputable evidence, 
The enunciation is from millions of witnesses, that 
‘there is in religion a new birth—a new life. Let 
them “seek, and they shall know whether the testi- 
mony be true.” If we refuse to seek, in the great day 
‘of trial we must “be without excuse.” 
3 
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Original. 
THE MORALIST. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


My friend P. is not only a lover of truth, and re- 


|| the sinner’s Friend. But, alas! I was soon undeceived. 


| Again, close as he was upon the grave, he began to 
speak of his rectitude of life, in a manner which plain- 


| ly indicated great ignorance of his own heart. In this 


conversation he informed me that he had more than 


| once felt deep concern for his soul—that on one occa- 





markable for caution in all his statements, but his man-| sion he had approached the altar for prayer, and was 
ner is so grave and sincere, that it affects the heart to | convinced of his sinful and lost state; but that reflect- 
hear from his lips a narrative like the following, which) ing on the misconduct of professed Christians, and 
he just now gave to me, and which I write down as a| comparing his life with theirs, had induced him to give 
warning to all whom it may concern. I cannot be sure | up the pursuit of religion and trust to his morality. 
to recollect his very words, but I will adhere to the facts. || Thus he had lived up to the present hour. I asked 
“Tn 18—, when I traveled circuit, I was invi- | him if he now felt that he was safe? He answered in 
ted to visit Mr. M., who was confined to his room with | a mournfu! manner, ‘I don’t know—I do hope I shall 
a disease which he and his friends expected would ter- | be saved.’ At this stage of our interview he felt his 
minate his life. I called as invited. He was not far) strength rapidly failing, and requested me to call his 
from sixty years of age. He had never professed re-/ family. This I did. He proceeded to address a few 
ligion, but was remarkable for the uprightness of his|| | words of advice to them, and bid each farewell. The 
conduct, having always sustained an irreproachable | sum of his counsel was, to be ‘sober, diligent, honest, 
character, and was, moreover, proverbially charitable, | “and charitable.’ He spake not a word of religion, nor 
traveling far beyond the boundaries of justice to do the | of Jesus. After finishing his farewell messages to his 
poor and needy good. But somehow Satan devised to | | wife and children, he unexpectedly called me near him 
make the very ornaments of his character, as a citizen, | again, and said he wished to relate one circumstance 
a great hindrance to him in regard to religion. | which had occured sometime ago, and had rested with 
“ When I had exchanged with him the usual saluta- | considerable weight on his mind. I sat down and lis- 
tions, he stated that he had called on me for religious | tened, as with faint accents he spoke thus: ‘I once 
instruction—that, assured of the approach of death, and | | dreamed that I was lying on this bed, and in this room. 
of the necessity of a preparation, he desired to learn | Suddenly a light blazed up at the stove; and turning 
what he must do to make ready for so great a change. || my eye in that direction, I saw a person sitting by the 
“I endeavored to unfold to him the truths of the | fire, with his face concealed. While I was wondering 
Gospel, explaining, as well as I was able, its doctrines || who it could be, he turned and smiled upon me. I 
of human sinfulness, of the atonement, of the saving || knew immediately that he was the Savior of the world, 
offices of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit’s agency - and was exceedingly rejoiced that he looked upon me 
preparing us for heaven. In the midst of my conver- | with so much kindness. At last he reached his hands 
sation he now and then referred to the great regularity | toward me, and beckoned me to him. I offered to rise 
of his life, and to his equity and charity toward his) and go. But as soon as I made the effort I found my 
fellow men. This he did in a manner so self-compla- | self oppressed with a heavy burden of old rags, heaped 
cent that I saw danger lurking in it. His wife, too, | upon my bosom, I began to throw off the rags as fast 
was not unapprehensive, and said to him, ‘ Yes, but i as I could; and when I supposed I was clear, I made 
you know we are all sinners, and need a Savior —to i another effort to rise. But I was still unable, being yet 
which he assented; but evidently without any feeling | burdened with the rags. I again threw them off as 
eense of his guilt and depravity. | fast as I could, until another effort enabled me to get 
“T found that his exact morality had long been his | partly up. I continued to throw off the rags and re- 
boast—that he had been in the habit of watching close-| peat my efforts; but I never could get fairly on my 
ly the deportment of professors, and had often spoken | feet, the burden was still so great. Once I seemed to 
of their failings as a reproach to religion, comparing his | be almost up’—here the dying man paused—gently 
own exemplary rectitude with what he deemed to be! threw back his head on his pillow—caught for breath— 
their glaring delinquencies. added in dying cadences, which my ear just caught, 
« A second interview resulted like the first. At one|/‘I don’t—know—whether I got—to my—Savior—or 
time Mr. M. would confess himself a sinner and in great not!’ and with the last whispered word his breath fled 
need of a Savior; then, again, he would reach after his | for ever.” 
good works, and covertly congratulate himself that he} Surely this is not the best way to die. There is no 
was so much more upright than his neighbors. “light in the valley” to them who pass through it thus. 
«“ After an absence of some days, I saw him again.|) How unlike the dying triumphs of Paul—and we may 
He was now almost gone. He said that he could live || add, without the least impropriety, of Wesley, Fletch- 








but a little while, and requested me to stay by him till||er, and M’Kendree—and, to come nearer home, of 
he expired. I consented. In the evening his family || Christie, and several others of our own well known 
retired, and I endeavored once more to point him to) brethren! “ Mother,” said a young female Christian, 
Jesus. At first I began to hope that he had relin- on the near approach of death, “Mother, you have 
guished his self-righteousness, and was about to fly to|| often told me that religion is good in life, and would be 
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still better in death. Now I prove your language true. | 
I feel this blessed religion to be good—good in death.” | 

Taking up the Wesleyan Magazine, which reports, | 
from month to month, the triumphs of religion over | 
death amongst our transatlantic brethren, our eye | 
lighted on the following, which we subjoin as a case | 
in striking contrast with that of Mr. M. It relates! 
to the death of Mrs. Mary, wife of James Wood, | 
Esq., of Grove House, near Manchester, who, for al- 
most fifty years, was an exemplary member of the) 
Methodist Church. Rev. Mr. Taylor says of her :| 
“My last interview with her exceeded in interest any 
previous one. It was on Monday before her decease. | 
She felt that death was near, and exerted herself to. 
deliver her dying and affectionate advice and entreaty | 
to every member of her family. She desired, as a last | 
act, to commemorate with us all the Savior’s death. 
Her heart was in the service. I had never known her) 
understanding more clear, nor had witnessed her confi- | 
dence so strong. She said, ‘My faith is firm. I am) 
going tomy Lord! I shall see him soon—he will re-| 
ceive me. All is well!’ ” | 

It is added, “Sometime before she died, one of the. 
family said, ‘Is the light too strong?’ (referring to the 
windows,) to which she replied, ‘O, no, It is all light 
in the valley’ Beautiful! beautiful! No night in 
the temple! Happy! happy! happy!’ Her strong) 
confidence in the efficacy of the Divine atonement was 
most remarkable and cheering. The burden of her 
prayer was, that her afflictions might be sanctified to 
her family. ‘Pray that it may be sanctified,’ she re- 
peated over and over again. Mr. Wood said, ‘ We are’ 
all praying that it may be sanctified ;’ she said, ‘To all, 
and to me.’ She added, ‘I cannot speak much to you. 
I wish I could; but I am too near heaven to talk!” | 

“Mr. Wood said, ‘The Lord Jesus will not long 
delay his coming. He will come quickly’—to which 
she answered, ‘Amen. Good bye!’ which were her 
last words.” 

Such are the triumphs of grace. Thus the Chris-| 
tian dies, Thus may the reader die! But let us not. 
forget that holy living prepares for happy dying. | 


| 
\ 


‘He who in thy statutes treads, 
Shall meet thee in the skies.” 


IMPROVE THE MINUTES. 

Few parents realize how much their children may | 
be taught at home, by devoting a few minutes to their 
instruction every day. Let a parent make the experi- 
ment with his son of ten years old, for a single week, 
and only during the hours which are not spent in| 
school, Let him make a companion of his child—con- | 
verse with him familiarly—put to him questions—an- | 
swer inquiries—communicate facts, the result of his 
reading or observation—awaken his curiosity—explain 
difficulties—the meaning of things and the reason of 
things—and all this in an easy, playful manner, without 
seeming to impose a task—and he will himself be as-. 


| 


THE SPIRIT’S 





tonished at the progress which will be made. 





From the Guide. 


“For it seems to me the soul is always saying, Let me go 
back to my God.”—Student— Guide, Vol. IV, No. 40. 


Tavs said my spirit; but I turned. 
And bade it follow me; 

And drag the chain it spurned, 
In longings to be free. 


Come gather flowers, I said, 

While summer sheds her bloom; 
Weave garlands for thy head, 

And claim from earth a boon. 


“Earth has no gift for me, 
The weary spirit cried— 
“Tis only to be free, 
That I so long have sighed. 


“Think you that I would shame 
My brow with earthly flowers, 
When by my birth I claim 
A share in heaven’s own bowers? 
“Think you that I will stay 
And furl my restless wing, 
To watch life’s waning day, 
And ’bide what night will bring? 


“No, no! let me return 
To God from whom I came 
I’m weary now—I spurn 
The meed of earthly gain, 


“ With lothing and disgust, 

I turn from earth away ; 
Let dust return to dust, 

And mingle clay with clay. 


“For me, I justly claim 

A home among the free; 
My God, from thee I came, 

And would return to thee.” 
Go, spirit, go! I said: 

Quicker than thought, she flew 
Upward, and onward sped, 

The vaulted ether through, 


The Savior was her guide, 
He beckoned her to rest; 

And nestling to his side, 
She hung upon his breast, 


And there she closer clings, 
As grows the storm more loud; 
Secure from fear, she sings, 


“My life is hid with God.” 
m8 © Sten 


Trees, and flowers, and streams 


Are social and benevolent; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Shall find, like him who Eden’s garden dressed, 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart, 
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Original. |interprets the fear-inspiring dream, and then makes use 


CHARACTER OF DANIEL.* lof the opportunity thus afforded to faithfully warn the 
- King of his guilt and danger, and advise him to imme- 

BY G. WATERMAN, IR. diate repentance and reformation. Even when a heav- 

_ enly messenger informs him that he was greatly be- 


WE now come to that part of our subject in which || loved—the only effect which the annunciation seems to 
the character of Daniel is seen in his relations to socie- || have produced was to increase his humility. 
ty. The materials for this portion—as afforded by the || Another trait of his character is seen in the fact that 
Scripture narrative—are not so ample as we could wish. | prosperity did not lead him to forget his friends. No 
Yet they are sufficient to determine two or three gen-|sooner had his interpretation of the King’s dream 
eral traits. caused his elevation than we find him seeking the pros- 

The first of these which we shall notice was his I perity of his companions. “Then Daniel requested of 
modesty. Elevation of rank usually produces haughti- | the King, and he set Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego 
ness, and an overbearing disposition. And the higher | over the affairs of the province of Babylon.” The 
the station, the more is this observable. Yet in the | same disposition is seen, when, near the close of the 
history of Daniel we look in vain for an exhibition of 1 captivity, he prays for his people, and the city of Jeru- 
any thing of thiskind. On the contrary, when brought | salem. ‘The patriotic feelings of a pious Jew were re- 
before the King, Nebuchadnezzar, to make known his | solvable into two distinct elements—the love of coun- 
dream and the interpretation, he displays the very oppo- | try and kindred, or such feelings as are denominated 
site trait of character. On that occasion he might have | patriotism at the present day, and a love of the relig- 
claimed all the wisdom of the discovery, or at least have | ious institutions of the country, and worship of the 








Omitted to state by what means he obtained this knowl- || true God. 


edge. He was not compelled to tell the whole truth. 
In fact, he does omit some things, which, however, | 
were comparatively unessential. ‘The King had eleva-| 
ted him to high rank and dignity, because he found him 
“ten times wiser than all the magicians and astrolo- 
gers” in his empire. How auspicious the opportunity 
thus afforded of manifesting to the King the propriety 
of his selection, and even of preparing the way for im- 
mediate and still higher promotion. But what is his 
own declaration: “As for me, this secret is not revealed 
to me for any wisdom that I have more than any living, 
but for their sakes that shall make known the interpreta- 
tion to the King, that thou mightest know the thoughts 
How directly opposite does he act to 


| 


of thy heart?” 
what a worldly, ambitious, aspiring disposition would 
dictate! The modesty of his character forbade his ta- 
king any thing to himself, and his strict integrity for- 
bade alike his concealing any part of the essential truth. | 

Another trait of character which he displayed, was 
his want of susceptibility to flattery. This arose from 
that humility of spirit, and thorough self-knowledge 
which, as a Christian, he possessed. An interesting | 
illustration of this is found when he appeared before | 
Nebuchadnezzar a second time as the revealer of se- 
crets. The King’s address to him on this occasion | 
would have been sufficient to awaken the smothered 
fires of self-esteem, had such a thing been possible. | 
“QO, Belteshazzar, master of the magicians, because I | 
know that the spirit of the holy gods is in thee, and 
that no secret troubleth thee, tell me the visions of the 
dream that I have seen, and the interpretation thereof.” | 
This ‘eulogy, coming from an equal, or even an infe- 
rior, would, in most persons, have awakened emotions 
How much more, then, coming 
But was Daniel flattered 
Far from it. He 


} 


of self-gratulation. 
from such a source as it did! 
by this allusion to his wisdom? 





* Concluded from page 202. 


ee Re ; 
| ficient to dismiss the subject. 


Both of these elements of feeling are clear- 
ly discernable in the moving prayer of Daniel, as re- 
corded in the 9th chapter. The former of these only 
‘belongs to this part of our subject. In order to per- 
| ceive clearly its force, we must remember the situation 
‘of the Jews in Babylon. It was the rich who were 
‘carried away captive. ‘The poor were left in the land 
‘to cultivate the fields and take care of the vineyards. 





| Those who were carried away were told to build houses 


and plant vineyards—to enjoy all the blessings atten- 
dant upon their new location, and to seek the peace and 
prosperity of those among whom they dwelt. From 
the accounts given by Ezra and Nehemiah of the state 
of the Jews at the return, we should infer that they 
‘had prospered much during their captivity. Many had 
become wealthy; and having attained to seats of hon- 
or among the conquerors, absolutely declined returning 
at the expiration of the 70 years, All these things 
indicate that the situation of the Jews was not very 
unpleasant. Many in Daniel’s circumstances would 
‘have ceased entirely to care for their fellow country- 
men. He had attained to honor and distinction him- 
self, and they might do the best they could; and a half- 
hearted wish for their prosperity would have been suf 
But not so with him. 
Although they enjoyed comparative ease in the land of 
their captivity, yet it was not like home. Home and 
native land had yet charms for the Hebrew noble, which 
rank and influence in a foreign land could not destroy, 
‘and which nothing but a sense of duty could prevent 
‘his enjoying. But others, not similarly circumstanced, 
could enjoy them; and to secure such enjoyment to 
them was his great desire. For this he prayed. To 
accomplish this great end he exerted his influence with 
Cyrus, and the happiness of a restored people testified 
te his success. 

But it is to the character of Daniel, as a Christian, 
that the pious mind more particularly delights to turn, 
For it was his religious character that molded all the 
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rest. And here we find a theme too great for a pen so | 
feeble. ‘T'o portray his character for piety whom God | 
placed as second to none who have ever existed on 
earth may well become the powers of an angel, but is| 
too vast a theme for mere human research, A few | 
things, however, we may know and record; for they | 
have been declared to us by the voice of Omniscience. | 

Daniel's piety shone forth conspicuously, even in his | 
youth. Almost the first mention of him brings be-| 
fore our minds that conscientious character which was | 
ever so deeply marked. 
to obey the ceremonial law of his religion, even in a 
foreign land, and while a captive. His food being sup-_ 
plied from the royal table, he would frequently be. 
tempted to eat that which his sense of duty forbade. 
To avoid-such temptation, he resolved to relinquish all | 
the dainties of the regal board, and asked only for pulse. 
Here was a conscientious denial of self in things allow-. 
able lest they might tempt him to violate the law of his 
God. | 

Throughout his history we find him exercising the 


As a Jew he felt constrained | 





most implicit confidence in God. When Arioch was | 
commanded to destroy all the wise men of Babylon, | 
Daniel hesitated not to commit himself before the King, | 
simply asking time, and promising a full revelation. | 
He knew that such knowledge could only come from 
God, and he felt perfectly confident that it would be | 
revealed. In two other similar instances does he repose | 
the same implicit confidence in the promise of Jehovah. 

His fearlessness in the service of God was as illus- 
trious as his confidence. When threatened with being 
thrown to the lions if he did not desist from his private | 
religious duties, he was by no means intimidated, | 
Many would have reasoned thus:—Why should I ex- 
I can be just as religious as ever. 





pose my life now? 
I can pray just as much and just as often, and what 
difference will it make whether my windows be raised 
or closed? God can hear just as well. Besides, I am 
here in possession of wealth and influence, both with | 
the King and over all the princes in the empire. I am 
the only worshiper of Jehovah here. Should I be cut 
off—as I most assuredly will, if I persist—I shall lose 
all the opportunities which I now enjoy of doing good; 
and all for what? for an obstinate adherence to my own 
way! Daniel did not reason in this way. He caused | 
his light to shine before men, He feared not death; 
but he feared to offend his God, 

Another trait of his piety was his humility before, 
God. No one can read the 9th chapter of this book, 
which contains his supplication in behalf of his people, 
without being struck with the deep humility which 
pervades every sentence. ‘T'o this may be added the 
fact that he constantly identified himself with the inter- | 
ests of God. As a Jew he mourned over the captivity | 
of his countrymen. But that which awakened the 
keenest emotions of grief, was the neglect of the wor- | 
ship of Jehovah. For the restoration of his country- | 
men he longed; but the great reason was, that the wor- | 
ship of the sanctuary and the institutions of religion | 
might be reinstated. So deep were his feelings that he | 





fasted and prayed three full weeks for the fulfillment of 
his desires, Nor were his prayers unheard. 

Such were some of the prominent traits of Daniel’s 
piety, as they come down to us on the page of the sa- 
cred biographer. But it is to the testimony of God him- 
self that we must look for a full approval. He does 
not hesitate to call him “greatly beloved.” No less 
than three separate and distinct times is this appellation 
used. And at the conclusion of the whole he receives 
the joyful assurance that he “shall rest and stand in 
his lot at the end of the days.” And in subsequent 
ages we find his name classed with Moses and Elijah, 
as being the most holy men who have ever existed on 
earth, and the most successful in pleading with God, 

Such is a faint outline of the character of this illus- 
trious man—a character which has but few if any 


equals and no superiors in the world’s history. His 


character was most emphatically unique. Of all those 
whose lives have been the theme of the sacred penman 


| we find some things recorded which cast a shade upon 


their otherwise illustrious names. Abraham was guilty 
of intentional deception. Moses, on one occasion at 
least, was rash, “and spake unadvisedly with his lips,” 
Job, worn down by constant affliction, at last opened 
his mouth and cursed his day. David and Solomon 
were guilty of gross sins. And we might go on with 
the enumeration until every name nearly was recorded 
whose history is contained in the Bible. But in the 
history of Daniel we find an exception. It is believed 
not one word of disapproval is found concerning his 
conduct in any respect; nor is any thing attributed to 
him, either in intention or action, inconsistent with per- 
fect rectitude. We would not, however, infer from 
this that Daniel’s character was a perfect one, in the 
strict sense of the word; for he himself confesses his 


sins and transgressions. But we would infer that no 


great action of his life was performed without reference 
to the will of God; and, consequently, since the law of 
God was the constant rule of his life, that in all things, 
whether great or small, he acted consistently with the 
known requirements of that law, and with his profes- 
sions of obedience and attachment thereto. Such, it 
is believed, can be said of no other whose history is 
furnished in the Scriptures—at least to the same ex- 
tent—except the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The life of Daniel illustrates two or three principles 
which are of vital importance. 

The first of these is, that religion is not inconsistent 


| with a full discharge of the duties of public life; but, 


on the other hand, is the best preparation for those du- 
ties. This principle the world seems to have lost sight 
of almost entirely. ‘To such an extent is this true that 
public life and vice appear almost dissociable. A few 
bright exceptions there are; and it is a pleasure to re- 
cord their existence. But the mass will be found to 
conform to the general fact just stated. Yet the oppo- 


site of this was fully illustrated in the life of the Chal- 
dean statesman. It was religion that gave him firm- 


ness and stability of character—it was religion that cast 
such a halo of glory around his name as time can 
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never destroy, but which shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and as the stars for ever and ever. 

Another principle is, that the essential characteristics | 
of true religion are the same in every age and in every 
situation. It exalts the humble, and brings down the 
pride of the great. The same general features are seen 
in the piety of Danicl, and that of the most illiterate | 
servant of God. And the Hebrew noble of antiquity, 
and the Christian peasant of the 19th century, can 
sympathize with each other, both their characters being 
conformed to the same model. 


pomenens” “Fanny must detest going into mourning— 
it is so unbecoming to her!” 

I appeal to your experience, my friends, have you 
I not heard similar things said, not one, but a hundred 
|times in your lives? And here you see the pleasures 
lof society, the advantage of knowledge, the duty of 
| devotion, all are made subordinate to dress, Its vani- 
ties involve even the seriousness of mourning. 
I have not exaggerated. I might be accused of ex- 
‘aggeration, if I were to tell much of what has fallen 


junder my observation on this subject. A lady once 


Lastly, that to religion may be traced all the essential ‘said to me, she “would prefer the reputation of taste 


differences between the characters of Daniel and of | 
the wicked with whom he was surrounded. Religion | 


was the basis of his character, and its legitimate fruits | 
were exhibited in his conduct. In them selfishness was | 


the predominant principle, and their lives exhibited just 
such conduct as might be expected to proceed from such 
a source. 


a Bt 


ON DRESS. 
Ir would be idle to say to you, that dress is a matter 
of little importance. It is a matter that consumes time, 
thought, and money, from the cradle to the grave. Yes, 


literally to the grave; for how much inconvenient ex- | 


pense and degrading begging is encountered by the 
poor, to get the new cap and shroud, This tenacious 
love of dress is not confined to the poor, but shows 
itself in various particularities and vanities among the 
rich. We once knew an appointed funeral of a child | 
deferred by a mother till a cap could be procured, plaited 
in a particular mode! 


Can you believe dress is an unimportant matter when | 


you often hear a person of mature years say to a child | 
of six months, “Don’t cry, baby—look what pretty | 
new shoes baby has got!” Or to a child two or three 
years old, “Be a good child, and you shall have on 
your pretty new pink frock!” Or, “If Mary is naughty, 
she must not wear her new bonnet and blue bows!” 
Here the earliest associations of the child with dress, 
with its merest vanities, are as the signs of happiness, || 
and rewards of goodness. Surely they cannot think it 
unimportant. 

From your youth upward, you are accustomed to) 
hear such remarks as follow: “Did you observe Mrs. 


M’Lean’s dress last Sunday? She must have got it | 


from France—it was something so out of the common 
way, I could not take my eyes off from her all church 


time.” “I should be so happy if I could get the pat- | 


tern of Anne Lisle’s cape.” “I wish Susan would get 
a new bonnet—I am tired of seeing her old one.” “If 
I were Eliza, I never would go to church again till I 


in dress to excelling in any accomplishment whatever !”’ 
This woman was a wife and mother! 

I know a child who burst into tears at the sight of 
another unfortunate child rigged in French finery, and 
[throwing herself into her mother’s arms, exclaimed, 
''“O, I never shall have such a beautiful dress as that!” 


Poor child! what examples must she have seen in those 
ito whom Go! had committed the care of unfolding and 
‘directing her character. 

You cannot believe dress unimportant, while so great 





|a portion of young persons’ lives are spent in dressing 
and preparing dress; remodeling old garments, and em- 
 bellishing new ones. 
| Since, then, dress 7s important, will you not give your 
| minds to the subject, and now, in the beginning of your 
| career, fix certain principles, so that your dress may 
|indicate your education. 
Let us consider the morals of dress, never forget- 
ting that the only sure foundation of morals is a sense 
of responsibility to God. 
| It is immoral to endanger your health by your mode 
jof dress. 
Do not let the vanity of wearing what your dress- 

| makers will call “a neat fit,” induce you to draw your 
|coreet- -lace tighter than health permits. Do not quiet 
|your consciences by saying, “I do not lace so tight as 
‘such a one,” or, “my waist is smaller than such a 
one’s, but I wear a larger belt,” “if it does require some 
strength to hook my frock, it feels perfectly easy when 
‘itis on!’ This will not do. So long as the tightness 
| of your dress interferes with the freedom of your mo- 
tions, or the development of your persons in the slight- 
est degree, you are not without sin, and you will not 
|escape its punishment. Deformities and diseases come 
on insensibly. The sickly, useless mother, pays dearly 
for the transient beauty of a small waist—the folly of 
her girlhood. 
Health is often endangered by too light a dress. 
If it can be proved to a young person that flannel is 


a ange to her health, and if she still resists the obli- 
‘gations of duty, and acts solely with reference to ap- 








had a new cloak.” “Do you mean to attend the lec- | ‘pearance, she errs egregiously in dispensing with the 
tures?” “If I can get my new pelisse made.” “I am | flannel. She may have a small waist, but she loses 
dying for my new gown, but I am determined not to|/the healthy complexion, bright eye, and elastic step. 
have it made till I.get a pattern of the new fashioned Learn to look upon health as a sign of sense and vir- 
sleeves.” “Sarah wore that everlasting blue dress to) tue, and it often does truly signify them, and then 
the party last evening—I should not think she could | you will be more anxious to preserve it. —Means and 
enjoy herself, when all the rest of her set had new | Ends. 
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PAUL AT ATHENS. 


BY T. HARRISON, 


Tne introduction of Christianity into the world is 
the most splendid and interesting event recorded in the 
annals of history. And what makes it pre-eminently 
so, is, it had the extraordinary attribute of adapting 
itself to every rank and condition of society. T'o the 
ignorant it spoke of wisdom, while to the philosophic 
it offered a better philosophy—to the vicious it recom- 
mended virtuous principles, while to the moral it ex- 
hibited a higher standard of morality—to the poor it 
held out the sublimest inducements for bettering their 
condition in life, while to the opulent it pointed to tiat 
surpassingly glorious inheritance which is “ incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, and that fadeth not away”— in short, 
under whatever circumstances it found degenerate man, 
it at once most nobly and efficiently met his-case. 

The truth of this is amply confirmed by the histor- 
ical parts of the New Testament Scriptures, and the 
writings of the Christian fathers. ‘To give an illustra- 
tion—when St. Paul wrote his celebrated Epistle to 
the Hebrews, he manifested no hostility to their estab- 
lished religion—that splendid system of faith which 
had been in operation for centuries, and which had been 
zealously maintained by men of superior talents and 
commanding influence—patriarchs, prophets, priests, 
and kings; but he simply showed that that dispensation 
of grace, great and glorious as it was, had been super- 
seded by a better—by the coming of God’s own Son. 

Again—when the same apostle was in the enlight- 
ened city of Athens, he saw an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, “'To the unknown God.” At the earliest oppor- 
tunity he turned the circumstance to advantage, and 
gave the Athenians a lucid and philosophical exhibition 
of the true character of that Being whom they igno- 
rantly worshiped, and referred to the writings of their 
own illustrious sages in support of the great truths he 
advanced. 

The last mentioned circumstance is recorded at 
length in the 17th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
commencing at the 16th verse. It is one of peculiar 
sublimity and interest, and will form the basis of our 
present remarks and contemplations. 

St. Paul was a great and extraordinary man—one 
of the brightest ornaments Christianity ever had. Hav- 
ing naturally strong powers of mind, a vigorous intel- 
lect, and a retentive memory—and having been brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, an eminent Jewish lawyer— 
and, above all, having been endowed, in a more than 
ordinary degree, with. the gift of the Holy Ghost, he 
was eminently qualified for the sacred office of the min- 
istry. And wherever this great and extraordinary man 
went, great and extraordinary displays of the Divine 
power were witnessed. Whether he visited populous 
cities, or obscure villages—whether he stood before 
sages and statesmen, or before individuals in the com- 
mon walks of life—whether he reasoned with constitu- 
Vox. IIL.—34 


jents of the Jewish polity, or with pagan devotees, he 
‘evinced a strength of argument, a depth of knowledge, 
| anda devotedness to the interests of his cause, that reflect- 
‘ed the highest credit on the fertility of his mind, and the 
| benevolence of his heart; while the power of the High- 
est overshadowed him, and crowned his labors with the 
/most astonishing success. And, doubtless, at the great 
day of accounts, thousands will stand forward, with 
hearts overflowing with gratitude and joy, to bless the 
hour when they heard this devoted minister proclaim 
the truth of that Gospel which was the means of their 
rescue from the powers of an infernal despotism, and 
of their elevation to the sublime splendors and enjoy- 
ments which flow from the throne of the Eternal. 

From the verses preceding the narrative, it appears 
St. Paul was on a visit to the Churches, and that he 
was detained at Athens waiting the arrival of some of 
the brethren; and while he waited for them “his spirit 
was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given 
to idolatry ””—he felt a holy indignation at a scene so 
offensive to God, and so degrading to man— 

“ His anger burned; but anger was his praise ; 
For sin the graceful indignation raised.” 
Hatred to sin is an attribute of the divine Being, 
and a leading trait in the character of angels; and, of 
course, it must ever be regarded as a distinguishing 
feature of God’s true people on earth. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the statement just 
| quoted, relative to the religious condition of the Atheni- 
ans is too highly colored; but, so far from this being 
the case, it is confirmed by the testimony of their 
own historians. lian called Athens “the altar of 
Greece ;” and Xenophon said, “It had twice as many 
sacred festivals as any other city;” and Petronius ob- 
served, “It was easier to find a god there than a man.” 
What a spectacle! Athens, one of the most celebrated 
cities on the face of the earth, and yet wholly given to 
idolatry !—abounding with sages, and statesmen, and 
poets, and orators, and yet wholly given to idolatry !— 
the seat of learning and philosophy, and the nursery of 
the arts and sciences, and yet wholly given to idolatry !— 
famous for the wisdom of its legislation and the enter- 
prise of its inhabitants, and yet wholly given to idolatry ! 
Much is said at the present day about the light of na- 
ture; but what advantage was the light of nature to 
the ancient Athenians?) They contemplated the won- 
ders and beauties of creation—they investigated the ar- 
cana of the universe—they discoursed on the elements 
of philosophy, fire, air, earth, and water—they talked 
of matter and of mind—they reasoned on cause and 
effect; and yet, amid the glorious blaze of all this 
light, they were wholly given to idolatry! If ever the 
light of nature was capable of teaching man the being 
and attributes of one supreme and unoriginated Power, 
surely it was capable of teaching such talented and 
illuminated men as the Athenians; yet it was a total 
failure. Amongst them Socrates stood pre-eminent, and 
yet the history of Greece informs us that when he was 
brought before the court of the Areopagites for speak- 
.ing lightly of the gods of his country, he affirmed that 
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he paid them homage and sacrifice according to the 
customs of the city. It cannot be said that he dissem- 


tyrdom itself for his inflexible adherence to the cause | 
of morality. So, then, this greatest of the great sages 
of antiquity, according to his own acknowledgment, 
was an idolater! Let the despiser of revelation take | 


this fact and ponder it over in his mind. Surely it) 
The experiment has! 


ought to satisfy every doubt. 
been made, and made under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and the grand result is, “The world, by wis-| 
dom, knew not God.” The light of nature is indeed | 


sublime and interesting; but man’s intellectual vision | 


on other points; but they can instantly lay them all 


| aside, and forget their keenest and most inveterate ani- 
bled before his judges; for he afterward suffered mar- | 


mosities, to oppose the doctrine of Jesus and the res- 
urrection. This doctrine, to the Jews, was a stumbling 


| block, and to the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
| which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ is the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. 


After having been encountered by the Epicureans 
and Stoics, they “took him, and brought him unto Ar- 
eopagus, saying, May we know what this new doc- 
trine, whereof thou speakest, is! for thou bringest cer- 
tain strange things to our ears: we would know, there- 
fore, what these things mean, (For all the Athenians 


has been dimmed by sin; and to him the light of na-| and strangers which were there, spent their time in 
ture is darkness—a darkness too awful and grand to, nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
pierce. All the light that nature ever had, and all the thing.”) The Areopagus, or the hill of Mars, was the 
light that nature ever will have, is like the light of the | place where the supreme court of justice was held, 
moon—it is borrowed from a superior source. Nor) Whether Paul was there put on his trial, or merely 
from the heavens above, nor from the earth beneath, | brought to gratify the curiosity of the philosophers, is not 
nor from the waters under the earth, is there a single | certain. Probably he was put on his trial, as it was 
ray of light perceptible, unless it be seen through the | contrary to the laws of the country to introduce new 
medium of revelation. Socrates, and some other of the | deities—an offense with which they charged him. It, 
best and purest sages of antiquity, doubtless had some | | however, afforded him an admirable opportunity to hold 
faint idea of a supreme Power, whom they regarded as | “forth the great truths contained in the revelation of 
the Creator and Preserver of all things, which idea | God. Athens had become the resort of sages and stu- 
they had probably derived from the writings of Moses | dents from every civilized nation on the face of the 
and the prophets, or traditionally from the original in- | | globe; and as the hearing of new things was their 
habitants of the earth; but, notwithstanding this, they | principal employment, of course the announcements 
all held to a plurality of gods, and were wholly given | of St. Paul would be listened to with attention and in- 
to idolatry. 'terest. Then he “stood in the midst of Mars hill, 

St. Paul, aware of the evil tendency of paganism, | and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 


and of his duty as a Christian teacher, “disputed in 


the synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout per- | 
_ly addicted to religious practices; and, as a religious 


sons, and in the market daily with them that met him.” 


His disputations seem to have elicited considerable at- ! 


tention and interest; for “certain philosophers of the | 
Epicureans and of the Stoics encountered him.” The | 
Epicureans were a sect of philosophers who maintained | 
that matter was eternal, and that the world was formed 
by the fortuitous concourse of atoms—that the gods | 
exercised no government over the world—that man’s 
chief good consisted in sensual gratification—and that 


the soul perished with the body at death; while the) 
Stoics held that there were two general substances in | 
| who sits on the throne of eternity—who sways the 
| sceptre of universal empire and dominion, and who is 


the universe, God and matter, and that both were eter- 
nal—that all things, even including the Deity himself, | 
were governed by an irreversible fate—that virtue was | 


| things ye are too superstitious ””—or, as Dr. Clarke par- 


aphrases it, “I perceive that in all respects ye are great- 


people, you will candidly hear what I have got to say 
in behalf of that worship which I practice and recom- 
mend’’—*for as I passed by and beheld your devo- 
tions I found an altar with this inscription, To the 
unknown God.” As to the origin of this altar but 
little can be said. Some suppose it to have been set 


“up by Socrates, while others think it was erected in 
honor of the God of the Jews, whose name was Jeho- 


or the Ineffable. But whatever was its origin, 
still it was an altar to the unknown God. That God 


vah, 


| “glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing won- 


its own sufficient reward, and vice its own sufficient | ders,” was to them an unknown God! Intensely, and 
punishment—and that the soul was originally a dis- with sublime emotions, did they gaze on the works of 
cerped part of God, which would be re-united with | his hands, the glowing splendors of the sky, the varie- 
him when it left the body. Some of these philoso- | gated beauties of the earth, and the magnificent won- 
phers, in encountering Paul, asked, “ What will this’ ‘ders of the sea; but the God of all these grandeurs 
babbler say?” And others remarked, “He seemeth to was to them an unknown God! Frequently, and at 
be a setter forth of strange gods; because he preacheth | stated periods, they paid religious homage, and offered 
unto them Jesus and the resurrection.” Jesus and the | ‘solemn sacrifice; but that God, who is the great object 
resurrection’ This is the grand doctrine against ‘of worship—who “so loved the world that he gave his 
which human reason and human philosophy have ever | only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
arrayed themselves with such fierce and determined | should not perish, but have everlasting life,’ was to 
In what a deplorably sad 
With all their 


hostility. Like the Epicureans and Stoics, men may | them an unknown God! 


entertain the most conflicting opinions and sentiments | and awful condition were they placed! 
3 
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philosophy—with all their sublime researches and in- 
vestigations, they were destitute of a knowledge of the 
one true and living God. How striking the contrast 
between our situation and theirs! If we go into any 
part of Christendom, and ask a child but six years of 
age, what is God? that child will reply in language 
sublimer far than the proudest language philosophy ever 
uttered, “God is a spirit”—“God is love.” O, how 
unspeakable is the boon of revelation! 

St. Paul then proceeds to declare unto them the na- 
ture and being of that God whom they “ignorantly 
worshiped.” In this he triumphantly meets the charge 
which had been brought against him of being a setter 
forth of strange gods—he was not introducing new de- 
ities, but simply making known unto them a God they 
themselves already. acknowledged. How divine and 
elevated does the conduct of St. Paul appear on this 
occasion! How superior to that of Socrates! As we 
have before remarked, Socrates, doubtless, had some 
idea of a supreme Being; and yet, when placed before 
the same august tribunal, he admitted that he worship- 
ed the gods of his country. But St. Paul stood for- 
ward, 


“ The messenger of truth, 
The legate of the skies—his theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear,” 


to arrest the progress of human improvement, and cor- 
rupt the public morals. But while these admissions 
are made, it should be borne in mind that idolatry may 
likewise exist in the heart of the professing Christian, 
If his affections are placed supremely on things of an 
earthly nature—if the attainment of honor, or the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, or the enjoyment of pleasure, is 
the great object of his pursuit—if the charms of sci- 
ence, or the illuminations of philosophy occupy his 
undivided attention—if he love home and country, 
friends and kindred, more than his God, he is an idola- 
ter, and an idolater of the worst kind—he sins against 
light and knowledge. 


“ Whatever passes as a cloud between 

The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 

Causing that brighter world to disappear, 

To seem less lovely, or to shine less clear, 

This is our world, our idol, though it bear 

Affection’s impress or devotion’s air.’’ 
St. Paul continues: “And the times of this ignorance 
God winked at.” He did not favor the ancient pagans 
with a revelation of his will as he had done the Jews; 
‘but now the fullness of time had come, and the Gospel 
‘dispensation had burst forth in the superior splendor 
of its glory, and “all men everywhere were commanded 
to repent,” more especially as “God had appointed a 
\day in which he would judge the world in righteous- 








and with the eloquence of heaven streaming from his | 
lips, preached unto them the unity of God, and the | 
moral government of that God, and the dependence of | 
the human family upon him, and his claims to their 
love and obedience, and their accountability to him at| 
a future period. “God,” said he, “that made the world, | 
and all the things therein, seeing that he is Lord of | 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with | 
hands; neither is worshiped with men’s hands, as' 
though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth to all: 
life, and breath, and all things; and hath made of one’ 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of | 
the carth, and hath determined the times before ap-| 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that they | 


should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after | 


him, and find him, though he be not far from every one | 
of us: for in him we live, and move, and have our be- | 
ing; as certain also of your own poets have said, For| 
we are also his offspring. Forasmuch then as we are | 
the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device.” How conclusive is St. | 
Paul’s reasoning! He takes the high and common | 
ground that there is one God, supreme, self-existent, | 
all powerful, and omnipotent, who made and sustains | 
all things, and who is the great Father of the numer- 
ous nations of the earth; and then he draws the grand | 
conclusion, that this God, and this God alone, is wor- | 
thy the praise and adoration of his intelligent creatures. 
All will admit that idolatry is wrong, essentially, eter- 
nally, and immutably wrong, and that pagan worship, | 


whether paid to a deified hero, or to a mere inanimate | 





image, is altogether irrational and absurd, its legitimate 


and only tendency being to lower the dignity of man, | 


| 


I 


'ness.” The idea of responsibility to an omniscient 
| Power carries along with it a tremendous weight of in- 
‘fluence. The consideration that every human being 
shall be required to give an account of his thoughts, 
words, and deeds, is calculated to produce serious im- 
pressions on the mind, and corresponding results in the 
conduct. Of the certainty of a day of retribution God 
“hath given assurance unto al! men, in that he hath 
raised Christ from the dead.” And that Christ did rise 
is confirmed by the strongest evidence. No event in 
history is better authenticated. On this theme, above 
all others, St. Paul delighted to dwell. It was not 
enough that he disputed with the Jews in the syna- 
gogue, and in the market with them that met him, but 
he must likewise proclaim the same grand truth before 
the illustrious court of the Areopagites, And _ this 
should be the first, and the last, and the constant theme 
of every Christian minister. It is all right that we 
should bring philosophy, and literature, and science, to 
illustrate and confirm the truth of Christianity, as did 
St. Paul in the present discourse; but still the doctrine 
of Jesus and the resurrection should ever be held forth 
as the broad and eternal basis of the entire fabric. 


‘He rose! he burst the bars of death! he slew 
The ravenous foe that gorged all human race! 
O the burst gates! crushed sting! demolished throne! 
Last gasp of vanquished death! Shout earch and heaven, 
This sum of good to man, whose nature then 
Took wing and mounted with him from the tomb! 
Then, then I rose; then first humanity 
Triumphant passed the crystal ports of light, 
And seized eternal youth. E’er since ’tis blasphemous 
To call man mortal. Man’s mortality 
Was then transferred to death; and heaven’s duration 
Unalienably sealed to this frail frame 
This child of dust.” 





| 
| 
| 
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When the individuals composing the court of Are- 
opagus “heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked.” They could listen respectfully to Paul’s sub- | 
lime statements relative to the character of a supreme 
Power, and the creation of the universe, and the super- 
intending agency of Providence, and the retributions 
of judgment, but the doctrine of Jesus and the resur- 
rection they treated with contempt. It was too simple 
and too divine for their depraved and deified intellects 
to receive. 
of this matter.’ They felt the force of what he said, | 
but were not disposed to yield to the convictions of 
truth. That they ever did hear again of the matter is no 
where stated. Probably they procrastinated till it was 
too late—till, instead of the soft whispers of mercy, 
they heard the awful thunders of justice—till, instead 
of the sweet tones of salvation, they heard the loud 
wailings of the ruined and lost. “Howbeit, certain 
men clave unto him, and believed: among the which 
was Dionysius, the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them.” ‘This was, no doubt, 
a valuable accession to the Church at Athens. Not- 
withstanding the opposition with which the doctrine of | 
Jesus and the resurrection met, it mightily prevailed. | 
It was embraced by Jews and Gentiles—by Greeks ant 
Romans—by Scythians and barbarians. It diffused its 
hallowed and hallowing influences far and wide. Idol- | 
atry and superstition fell before its foree—philosophy | 
and science bowed to its majestic mien—kings became | 
nursing fathers, and queens nursing mothers; and even 
the august throne of the Cesars gave it the support of 
imperial power. This doctrine is still spreading, cover- | 
ing the earth with moral loveliness and beauty, and 
shedding celestial radiance over the minds of millions | 
of immortal beings; and it is destined to spread more | 
and more, even until the entire globe shall be overpow- | 
ered with the illuminations of its glory. 








MODERN PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

Monery Protestant missions may be said to have! 
begun with the English settlers in America, about the | 
year 1620. ‘The “ pilgrim fathers,” as they were called, | 
who resided near several tribes of wild Indians, felt | 
great pity for the dark state in which these poor people | 
lived; and they soon began to put forth efforts that the | 
heathen might know the only true God, and his Son | 
Jesus Christ. The first who wholly gave himself to’ 
the conversion of the Indians, was Thomas Mayhew, | 
the son of the governor of New England; and he was 
shortly followed by the Rev, John Eliot, who was| 
called “the apostle to the Indians.” It was no small | 
task to learn the language of this people, as you may | 
suppose, when I tell you that the word which meant 
“our questions,” consisted of forty-two letters, and sev- 
enteen syllables, pronounced in a harsh manner, and 
in a way quite different to the languages of Europe. 
I will not attempt to pronounce it, so you may look at 
it as I have written it out for your inspection. 

The young people were not a little entertained when 

3 


“ And others said, we will hear thee again || 





Mrs. Darnley showed the paper on which was writ- 


| ten— 


“ Kummogokdonattoottammoctiteaongannunnonash.”’ 

You may well be surprised how any one could learn 
a language full of words of twenty to thirty letters in 
each, and that without any book to aid them. Eliot 
was not, however, easily daunted; by untiring industry 
he not.only learned to speak it with readiness, but he 
reduced it to method, and published a grammar; at the 
close of the book he wrote, “ Prayers and pains, through 
faith in Christ Jesus, wil] do any thing.” The preach- 
ing and other labors of this excellent man were so 
blessed, that towns of “praying Indians” soon rose all 
around. He was spared to old age, and died with the 
words on his lips, “ Welcome joy! Pray, pray, pray!” 

Many others were rais*d up, from time to time, to 
care for the souls of the red Indians, among whom was 
David Brainerd, who labored with great zeal for several 
years, and died at the early age of thirty. 

In 1705, the King of Denmark sent out two pious 
young men to Tranquebar, in Southern India. They 
endured many trials, but labored with signs of the Di- 
vine blessing. ‘This early mission was, a few years 
afterward, mainly supported by pious persons in Eng- 
land, 

It has been found desirable for Christians to unite 
for the spread of the Gospel; hence have arisen our 
iissionary societies, And now I shall proceed to tell 
you of the different institutions which have been thus 
formed to send the word of life to the utmost ends of 
the earth. 

The oldest English missionary institutions are, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Forvign 
Parts, founded in London in 1647; and the Christian 
Knowledge Sociely, established in 1698, ‘The missions 
are now all under the care of the first of these socie- 
ties. Shortly after the first was formed, the troubles of 
the civil war arose in England, and stopped its efforts ; 
and they were not resumed until the reign of Charles 
II. For more than a hundred years clergymen and 
school-masters have been sent to the British colonies in 
America, and the East Indies, by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The memory of one of 
these is very dear to every friend of missions—his name 
was Swartz, called “the apostle of the east.” He was 
a native of Germany, and went out as a missionary, in 
1750, to the East Indies. He had many difficulties at 
first; but by patient labor and prayer they were mostly 
overcome. Many of the heathen were brought to love 
the Savior—in some cases whole families were convert- 
ed. A whole tribe, noted for their robberies, were 
brought by him to leave off their practices, and attend 
to the culture of their lands, so that the part of the 
country in which they lived became safe to the traveler. 
On his death-bed he was visited by the reigning prince, 
who was much affected by the words of the dying mis- 

Swartz was spared to labor in India for 48 
Sometime before his death he could number 


sionary. 
years, 


|2000 who had been converted by his means to the 


faith of the Gospel.— English work. 
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Original. 

THE JUVENILE EXCURSION.* | 
I was left to reflect upon my offense, of which I im- 
mediately felt ashamed. I perceived, too, that the pun- | 
ishment was not atwall too much for the fault. 


had passed it over without this summary notice, I, too, | 
should probably have passed it over with more ease | 
to my conscience. My mother seldom punished me in 
this manner, and I knew that she loved me; therefore, 
my childish logic did not err in knowing that my ag- | 
gressions had been beyond endurance. I perceived 
that this last act was only one in a series of petty tres-| 
passes upon propriety and order, in which I had been | 
engaged whenever an over-excited and mirthful spirit | 
prevailed within me. 
that though my present felicitous freedom bestowed 
much delight upon me, yet I felt and knew that the, 
restraints of school, and the usual restraints of home—| 
now relaxed—were salutary and excellent. 


And in my little sequestration, I found time to feel a | 
sense of degradation and self-abasement at this falling | 1 
My mother kept me} | 


away from my good conduct. 
close until the visitors had retired. And this, indeed, | 
was the only way in which she could have appeased | 
the insulted party. I was not called out to tea; but) 
after every one else had finished, a cup was handed me| 
in a seat apart; and after the rest of the children were | 
sent to bed, she led me a few paces, out of the hearing | 
of others, and gave me a severe and impressive repri- | 
mand, saying, “ Where, my daughter, have you learned | 
the vulgarity of grimacing 2? Worse than that, when 
a person—a grown person—had kindly noticed you, 
that you must mimic and insult her? 
ashamed I am of you!—a person that came to this. 
house to see me, too! Will you ever do the like, 
again? Promise me that you will not.” 
very sincerely all that she required. I felt overcome 
and oppressed; yet, perhaps, it was my self-love that 


I promised | 


. . i} 
was humbled, and my affection for my mother—for I 
| thing continued for a long time, to have imbibed her 


saw that she was deeply moved—that was wounded, 
rather than any specific sense of sin in what I had done’ 
that affected me. Yet my little reader may remark that. 
I suffered a punishment, though not the proper convic- 
tion of my fault. My conscience was disturbed, though | 
not clearly enlightened. The sinfudness of error, rather 
than its disgraces, should be the prominent point by | 
which admonition is presented to a child. My mother 
finished by saying to me, “ Now retire to bed, and re- 
peat your prayers continually until you get composed | 
enough to gotosleep. And,” added she, raising her 


. ° - | 
finger and lowering her voice, “go to sleep now, and /et | 
| and the tree wherein I was perched was within a few 


ii 


to-morrow be a new day.” 

I have said that for a certain time my happiness was. 
uninterrupted; but of course I must be understood to 
mean this only within the sense of human limitation, 





* Concluded from page 251. 


If it) 
had not embarrassed my mother so much, or if she| 


I even then had the reflection | 
|| pable and improper. 


O, how much | 





| which they involved me—much less from the rebukings 


| of orp There was no immunity of the “ wages 
| of sin”? made in my favor. Therefore, my statement 
|only goes to say that, at that early stage of life, though 
the child may be full of faults, yet we are compara- 
| tively innocent, and also as yet free from many of those 
| passions of the mind and heart which possess our riper 

years. And though there are continual indications 
| ‘that the enemy is sowing his tares in the open fields of 
| character, yet the full development, the harvest, is not 
| yet arrived, perchance to shock and overwhelm us. 

I was naturally a bashful child, yet, as I have said, I 
had become giddy by my recent uncontrolled wanderings 
about the farm, and more particularly by constant asso- 
ciation with Lima, that I often did and said things 
which, in an instant after, I would perceive were cul- 
And amongst other things I had 
become a tremendous romp; and, abetted by Lima, had, 
like the rest, become somewhat expert at climbing a 





tree; that is, I could fearlessly ascend one as far as the 


stepping places were tenable. This, of course, was 
unknown to our mother. And yet it was by tacit com- 
_pact that the subject was withheld from her. These 
little traits of secretiveness are a bad feature in child- 
hood. But the matter of compact, which often accom- 
panies them, is, I believe, invariably from the teaching 
of an elder; and, though readily received, it is not the 
intuitive suggesting of the infant heart. How careful, 
then, should parents be in ascertaining the faithfulness 
of those to whom they intrust their children, Lima 
was believed to be an excellent attendant to us; be- 





cause she loved us, and would take any pains, and 
| make great personal sacrifices to save us from inconve- 


For these reasons, and from her turn of char- 
acter, she was precisely a very dangerous companion 
for us. Good humored, lively, and obliging, and just 
enough older to dictate to us with authority, she was 
full of devices for our amusement. Admiring her as 
we did, and intimately associated as we were at this 
time of recess, we could hardly have failed, had the 


nience, 


traits. But, happily, when we returned to town, we 
were again sent to school, and Lima had other duties 
to perform, which, in a measure, divided us from her 


intimacy and her example. 


| But of our tree-climbing accomplishment, I found 


that in the sin of deceiving our mother, there was to 
me, at least, a sort of retributive punishment. I had 
/one day made my way up one of these forked trees, At 
‘the height of perhaps eight or ten feet I found a very 
comfortable seat. The orchard was situated just on 
the road-side, from which it was divided by a fence, 


yards of the fence. There was a tuft of foliage which 


completely hid me from the road, of which I could 
|command a view to right and left. 
and not that I stood aloof for three whole weeks from H 
error and folly, or from the ineidental peccadilloes in | 


It so happened, 
whilst I was looking that way, that a traveler on horse- 
back approached, and as he came nearer I recognized 
the features of a gentleman whom I had often seen in 
The name 
3 


my native town, and whose name I knew. 
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was D. I know not what spirit of boldness possessed 
me, but just as he arrived nearly opposite to me, I cried 
out, “How d’ye do, Mr. D.?” screening myself still 
further from sight. Now, my first impulse had been 
of joy and novelty, of seeing a person from my native 
town, which, it seemed to my infant fancy, was a thous- 
and miles off. But the instant I heard my own voice 
accosting a stranger—a gentleman, too—I was covered 
with confusion. The gentleman reined in his horse, 
stopped, listened, looked all around, and seeing no per- 
son, he proceeded on his way. When he had got a 
few paces beyond me, as I had once escaped notice, I 
felt a childish delight in practicing upon his surprise; 
and, raising my voice a little, I cried out, “How d’ye 
do, Mr. D.?” He now turned his horse’s head delib- 
erately, and, riding back, inspected each tree more 
closely, and presently discovered the culprit. “Miss, 
did you speak to me?” said he. I was not habitually 
given to falsehood, but now I was so entirely overcome 
by a sense of my boldness, that I was completely under 
the control of shame, and I answered, (O, shame in- 
deed!) “No, sir.’ “But it must have been you that 
spoke,” said the gentleman, “tell me, or I shall have to 
ride to that house and ascertain who it was. It was 
you, wasn’t it?” “Yes, sir,’ said I, Mr. D. smiled, 
and rode on. And, however many years have passed 
away since, I can truly say that I never recalled that 
little incident without feeling ashamed—not that I had 
the least intention of deceiving, or any intention at all, 
beyond the impulse of speaking the words. A giddy 





state of feeling, even without any culpable purpose, is 
one which brings more or less of mortification with it 
at any age. 

I did not dare to tell my mother of this for a great | 
many months. Lima, in the meantime, tormented me | 
at every little chance, by singing out, “ How d’ye do, | 
Mr. D.?” After a long time, I relieved my mind by | 
confessing this boldness to my mother; and she, seeing | 
that my extreme mortification would prevent a repeti- | 
tion of the fault, passed it over as well as she could. 

And all this time I was accustomed only “to say” 
my prayers. I had not learned to pray forgiveness of 
specific faults. May be, if I had, the sense of them 
would not have continued to oppress me so long. 

And yet these little incidents, bad in themselves, were 
not without some good effect. The memory of them 
would serve to restrain me in other instances. I remem- 
ber of having once behaved pretty well under tolerably 
trying circumstances. It was about a week after the oc- 
currence of the apple tree that we received a visit from 
three little girls, the daughters of a neighbor. They 
were of the ages of seven, nine, and twelve years. 
They came the distance of about two miles to convey 
a message to my mother, and to make our acquain- 
tance. These poor children had probably never gone | 
on an errand of ceremony before in their lives, and 
they were nearly avercome by bashfulness and awk- 
wardness. But we understood well, by a look from} 
our mother, that we were to “behave ourselves.” So | 





the little girls might have thought that was coldness on | 
3 





our patt, which, indeed, was only an effort at self-re- 
straint. These children were indeed better instructed 
in one point of civility than is many a city bred 
miss; for they did not precipitate their errand the 
moment they entered the housef or before they had 
made the compliments of the day. But the little girls, 
intending to do what they had been told was proper, 
went on the other extreme, and waited full three hours 
before they uttered themselves, ‘They persisted in not 
taking their bonnets off during the whole time, though 
they stayed and took dinner with us. In fact, these 
good children were bent upon obedience to instructions; 
and they were also entirely unable to discriminate cir- 
cumstances. At departing, I remember that they walk- 
ed to the door, as they had been instructed, and mace 
each one a low and respectful courtesy, without turning 
the face about. At this “dumb show,” “past all econ- 
omy of face” to bear, we yet restrained our laughter; 
for another look from our mother reminded us that it 
“wouldn’t do,” though she could hardly command her 
own voice to tell the children “good night, dears,” 
without attempting any instruction, which I know well 
she would kindly have bestowed on them, could she 
have trusted her voice in our presence. 

Lima, after the children were gone, passed out of the 
room, and, as she did so, she looked over her shoulder, 
and seeing that our mother’s attention was engaged, 
she then gave an excursive glance at us all, and with- 
out turning made a very low courtesy. This was the 
drop too much; and our long suppressed laughter 
shook the room, each one saying, “ Only laughing at 
Lima, ma.” At a later date, when my mother wished 
me to perform any little ceremonial of politeness, she 
would remind me to deport myself, and not be as awk- 
ward as the little girls at the farm were, always adding 
that she wished I were as obedient and as good. 

But these poor people, of whom I relate so many 
awkwardnesses, are probably now a well bred and a 
well informed people; for such changes, in a course of 
time, will supervene, such is the force and the necessity 
of example, even upon those who are determined never 
to have any other way than their own way. Then 
they had neither a school nor a church in their town- 
ship. The time we passed there, our observance of 
the Sabbath consisted in our mother’s reading of some 
sacred exercises. We each repeated the decalogue and 
a school catechism, and we were restricted to suitable 
behavior and conversation as marked the day. When 
we got home our mother pressed it upon us to notice 
what a privilege it was to have a church to attend—a 
regular appropriation of the day keeping us from lassi- 
tude and discontent, as well as training us in the “way 
in which we should go.” 

I cannot recollect any other particulars of my visit, 
excepting that it was whilst here that, for the first time, 
I noticed the glories of the setting sun, and the gran- 
deur and solemnity of the firmament by night. And 
other developments of & taste in other departments of 
nature had been as decided as this, And I have be- 
lieved, albeit 1 have ever resided in cities, that my true 
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taste is for the country. I like the country in its sim- 
plicity, too—ne “cottage ornee” is, I think, in half as 
good taste as a substantial, large, plain house. And 
the inner embellishments, which, by the conventional 
folly of cities, are deemed necessaries of life, should be 
all dispensed with. The dissipations of town hardly 
admit of reflection enough to correct or to scan its 
abuses. But— 

The “coachee” is at the door, and so is Dexter and 
his wagon. The decree is irreversible; therefore, we 
are reconciled to it. Black Monday, which haunts us 
in one form or another through our whole life, is in 
perspective, and, bitter as is the pill, we must swallow 
it. And such is the sequel to my “three weeks of 
happiness.” 


Original. 
MY SISTER’S BIRTH-DAY. 

Deak sister, on this joyous day 

Why shades a cloud thy gentle brow? 
And why do silent tears betray 

The sadness of thy spirit now? 
I know a smile plays round thy lips, 

As one by one friends gather near ; 
But by thy eyes’ inquiet looks 

I see that smile sits lightly there. 


I know thy thoughts—“again has fled 
Another of my youthful years: 
And like the flowers of yonder bed, 
The first the freshest beauty wears; 
For each succeeding one will bring 
New scenes of care and trial too, 
Till, like some orient bloom of spring, 
Its pleasures vanish with the dew.”* 


And why, dear sister, why permit 
Such thoughts thy gentle breast t’ invade? 
Those flowers which spring beneath thy feet, 
Must, with the evening twilight, fade. 
But there are flowers which bloom on earth, 
That far excel the spring-time’s pride— 
The garden of the skies their birth, 
Where pure perennial streamlets glide. 


Were all the universe my own, 
And did the stars my voice obey, 
And earth and ocean’s wealth combine 
Their choicest tribute to convey, 
Yet from them all I ne’er should find 
One jewel which I'd offer thee, 
That could enrich thy noble mind 
In time, or through eternity. 


But there is one most precious gem 
With more than talismanic powers— 
More brilliant than the diadem 
Which sparkles in Cashmerian bowers 





* Many of the early spring flowers of the east close as soon 
as the sun is sufficiently high to dissipate the dew from their 
petals. 

















That priceless mrnp, thou callest thy own, 
If by God’s Spirit sanctified, 

Will yield more happiness alone 
Than all the universe beside. 


Then cease to seek, in meaner things, 
For bliss which they can ne’er bestow, 
But quench thy thirst from those pure streams 
Where joys like Eden’s ever flow, 
Thyself to God re-dedicate, 
Thy soul’s desires to him address; 
Then will thy future be replete 
With purest peace and happiness, 


And may a brother’s fervent prayer 
Upon thy natal day prevail, 
Invoking on thy pathway here 
Bliss and unnumbered blessings still! 
Thy course be like the dawning light, 
Increasing to meridian ray ; 
And when it gently sinks in night, 
Arise to an unending day! G. W. 


= Ste 


Original. 
ASPIRATIONS FOR HEAVEN. 
BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 

O covip I now but flee away, 
And ease the anguish of my breast, 
To bask in an eternal day, 
And be at rest! 


With joy I'd leave these courts below, 
And join the songs above the sky, 
Which angels bright are singing now— 

They never die. 


There elders tune their harps of gold, 
And seraphs strike the sounding lyre; 
Their ceaseless story ne’er is told— 
They never tire. 


Millions of saints surround the throne— 
Praise him to whom all praise belongs, 
While swells to the chief Corner-stone 
Triumphant songs. 


There we shall part with every tear, 
Whene’er we reach that blissful shore; 
For sorrow cannot enter there— 
We'll weep no more. 


We'll praise him there in loftiest song, 
Who has redeemed us by his blood— 
Praise shall resound from ev’ry tongue, 
O, Son of God! 


8 @ Ctr 


Our innocence is not our shield: 
They take offense who have not been offended, 
They seek our ruin too, who speak us fair, 
And death is often ambush’d in their smiles. 
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TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

Curtpren should be frained up. If you desire your 
offspring to serve God on earth, and enjoy his favor 
for ever in heaven, their spiritual welfare must be the 
object of daily, continual care. Occasional efforts few 
and far between, are not likely to be productive of much 
good. A divine precept is, “ 7Zrain up a child in the 
way he should go; and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” On this important passage, Dwight 
remarks,—“ The word ¢rain, originally denoted to draw 
along, by a regular and steady course of exertions; and 
is hence very naturally used to signify drawing from 
one action to another, by persuasions, promises and oth- 
er efforts continually repeated. In a loose and general 
sense, therefore, it may easily include all the duties of 
parents to their children.” 

This is a very important representation of parental 
duty. How would you /rain a tree? Would you not 
begin the operation while the branches were yet young 
and pliant; fixing them then in the right direction, and 
afterward watching and guiding their growth? Would 
you not continue the process, by pruning away what 
was useless or hurtful, and directing every useful shoot 
till the tree should assume the shape desired, and cover 
the wall it overspread with verdure and fruit. Thus 
train a child; thus endeavor to subdue and remove 
whatever is baneful, and thus guide into the right way 
his views, his feelings, his desires and affections. Think 


it not enough, occasionally, to give a check to what is} 


evil, or an impulse te what is good; but pursue the 
course now described, from month to month, and from 
year to year. This is training up achild in the way 
he should go. How is a young animal trained for any 


particular service? ‘The process commences early, is| 


pursued steadily, and never relinquished till the object 
contemplated is accomplished, ‘Thus “train up a child 
in the way he should go; and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” 
* * * * * * * * 

In training up your children, make your arrange- 
ments for them in this world, in view of the next. Let 
eternity be kept in sight. In all your plans for them, 


contemplate not only their temporal, but their everlast- | 


ing interests. If you were about to place your child 
ina situation for one day, and then in another for twen- 
ty years, would you, when planning for the day, for- 
get the twenty years? If your plans could embrace 
both, well; but if not, surely you would never so forget 
the twenty years, as to pursue any measures that would 


render your child wretched through that time, for the} 


| your child for that which is to come; but, while striving 
| to promote the temporal good of your offspring, always 
consider, also, their eternal happiness. Regard both 
| worlds in your arrangements, when you can; but when 
‘you cannot, especially regard the eternal world. Let 
| your children know, that, in your efforts for their good, 
‘you act under the influence of these principles. Im- 
| press upon their minds that eternity is before them, and 
‘that those only are truly wise who can secure eternal 
_ blessings. Say, “My child, what concerns you most, 
what I am most anxious about, is not what you are to 
| be, or to possess here, for a little while, but what you 
/are to be, and have forever. You and I are soon to be 
‘the inhabitants of another world. There we must 
abide for ever. That world must be either heaven or 
| hell; and by faith in Christ, to reach heaven, and ob- 
| tain its blessings, is your chief interest and weightiest 
_concern!”—Parental Care; by the author of “ Per- 
_suasiveness to Early Piety.” 


HOLINESS. 
How can I obtain entire sanctification? This is a 
question of great importance, and easy to be answered, 
| provided we take the Bible for our entire guide, and 
‘not without. ‘To sum up the answer in a few words, 
it is by importunate, or agonizing, praying faith, that 
says now, that looks now. 

There is one thing to guard against, viz., imposing 
‘conditions on the Lord; as all do when they fix the 
particular exercise that must follow when the prayer is 
answered. Now, one thinks to have a powerful move- 
ment; another, a glorious elevation; and a third, such 
a melting influence as will make him willing to weep 
his life away in love; and a fourth expects a silent awe 
‘that dares not move but with great precision. Now if 

God answers your prayer, you may have some of the 
above exercises, or a part of them all, and perhaps none 
‘of them; and of this you should feel no solicitude. 
Impose no conditions on the Lord, only agonize for the 
object, and leave the particular immediate effect it shall 
produce on you to the wisdom of the Holy Ghost. 

Depend wholly on the blood, the atoning blood and 
Holy Spirit of our living Lord; firmly believing in the 
promise of the Lord, that saith, “He is faithful and 
just to forgive you your sins, and cleanse you from all 
unrighteousness.” That blood has virtue, and the 
Spirit has power to apply the atonement. Believe, be- 
lieve and all is yours. 





It isin the above manner that the Church should 


sake of promoting his interests through a single day. | pray for a revival; imposing no conditions on the Lord, 


If, in case the interests of the two periods were in oppo- 
sition, you would let the twenty years outweigh the day. 
And you would esteem it no more than madness to 
plan for the day, and to forget the twenty years. The 
difference between a day and twenty years is, however, 


perfectly insignificant, ‘when compared with that be-) 
tween the longest life and eternity. Let eternity, there-| 
fore, be brought into all your estimates, plans and ar- ! 





only sue for the object. We want power; but wheth- 
er it shall make sinners cry out, or weep, or tremble in 
a deathly silence, leave that, it belongs to God, not to 
man; no, not to good men or angels: the object get, 
the manner leave.-—Guide to Chrstian Perfection. 
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Tue greatest friend of truth is time, her greatest en- 


rangements, Never so plan for this world, as to undo| emy prejudice, and her constant companion humility, 
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MARY CRAIG.* 

Earty in the spring of 1843, and as soon as the 
snow banks had well disappeared after the long and 
tedious winter, a tall robust man, of middle age, and 
melancholy countenance, might have been seen, day 
after day, examining the ancient tombstones in the 
different cemeteries about New York. He had come 
from the “Far West,” the place of his nativity and 
the active scenes of his life, and was searching the 
grave-yards of the city for the tombstone of his mater- 
nal grand-parents—the father and mother of Mary 
Craig. 

To the inquirer, the stranger’s story was simple 
though interesting, and exhibits one of the many in- 
stances where real life surpasses in affecting incident 
even romance itself. 

“John Craig, the father of Mary Craig, emigrated 
from Scotland to New York about the year 1767, 
Mary, his youngest daughter, having been born on the 
voyage to this country. He had barely become com- 
furtably settled in his new home, when he was called 
to bid his family a final adieu, Mary then being but six 
years old. The widow and her children remained in 
the city of New York until the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war, about three years after, and when 
Mary had attained her ninth year. At this early age, 
however, she had imbibed Whig principles, and her 
whole soul was embarked in the success of that strug- 
gle for liberty. Soon after, the city fell into the hands 


of the British, and her mother, being left among stran- 


gers ina distant land, and meeting with an acquain- 


tance and countryman from Scotland, in the captain of | 


a British vessel of war then in the harbor, was induced 
to give him her hand in marriage. The captain was 
of course a devoted royalist, and his principles so 
opposed to the politics of Mary, that she could not 
brook the insults to which her opinions were exposed, 
though personally treated by her step-father with great 
kindness and respect. Mary therefore left home and 
took shelter under the hospitable roof of Dr. Halsted, of 
Elizabethtown Point, where she found a welcome home 
and congenial political sentiments. Here, during the 
remainder of that bloody war, Mary was exposed to its 
dangers and hardships. It is known that Elizabeth- 
town was the theatre of frequent engagements between 
the contending parties, and sometimes in possession of 
one, and sometimes of the other. Often the inhab- 


itants, men especially, were compelled to fly at mid-| 


night from their homes to escape capture and imprison- 
ment, if not death. Sometimes all, male and female, 
on account of the invasion of the Hessian hordes, and 


when they had not the force to oppose them, were) 


under the necessity of flying for safety to some place 
of security. On such occasions Mary sometimes re- 
mained behind to prevent by her entreaties the wanton 
destruction of her patron’s property. Here her life 
was frequently threatened for her importunity, and on 


one occasion a sword was drawn to execute that threat. | 


* This is believed to be strictly a narrative of facts.—Ep. 


Vor. JIW—35 


| At other times she would drive her benefactor’s gig 
with his wife and child in it, through the darkness 
of midnight, to his retreat seven or eight miles from 
Elizabethtown. Often during engagements between 
the contending armies, the Doctor’s house was the 
hospital of the wounded and dying patriots, and she 
was the surgeon’s assistant in staunching wounds, ta- 
king off shattered limbs, and administering drink and 
food to the wounded and dying. ‘Thus Mary’s time 
was spent during that long and bloody struggle. At 
its close she found herself separated for ever from her 
friends. Atthe re-capture of New York, her step-father 
had removed to Nova Scotia, whither he took all of 
Mary’s family; and circumstances prevented them from 
ever meeting again. 

“The war ended, but not Mary’s hardships and ex- 
posures. Soon after the Revolution she was married 
to a young man who had accompanied Judge Symmes 
in his first tour of observation to the Miamies, with 
which he was so delighted that he determined to migrate 
| to the new country. In 1788, accompanied by a little 
colony, Mary and her husband bent their course for 
their new home; lived the first winter on the Kentucky 
side, and in the spring of 1789, settled at Columbia, 
five miles above Cincinnati, where the little colony 
erected a block-house, until 1791, when Mary’s com- 
_panion was taken from her and she left a widow in an 
Indian country, with two babes, the eldest but two 
| years old, the other an infant of only a few days. 
| “Before the loss of her husband, Mary had frequent- 
'ly, in times of more imminent danger, retired with him 
into the garrison; but in her bereaved condition, her 
lonely and wounded heart, could not brook the boister- 
ous mirth, and constant confusion to which she must 
there be exposed. The feeling heart seeks solitude in 
affliction. She therefore remained with her babes in 
her cabin. In vain did her neighbors depict the dan- 
gers of massacre from the Indians. She knew not 
what fear was. Her trust was in that God who alone 
_ could protect her and her little ones, For her children, 
| she provided a bed under the puncheon floor of the 
cabin, in a small hole usually prepared by the first set- 





tlers to preserve vegetables in winter from frost. Here 
every night, week after week, would she place her chil- 
dren, after putting them to sleep, while she watched 
through the chinks of the cabin during the greater part 
of each night, the approach of the savages. ‘The plan 
was, if the Indians entered one door, to fly out at the 
other and give the alarm at the garrison before her 
children would be found in their concealment under the 
floor. Often thus watching, she saw the Indians enter 
the little settlement, traverse the grounds in the vicinity 
of the block-house ; sometimes they came to her very 
door, but never did they enter. Horses were stolen, 
settlers were killed and taken prisoners, but Mary and 
her babes were protected. Delicate as a flower, and 
with all the tender sensibility of the most feeling heart, 
it was the faith of the Christian which sustained her 
under all these trials, and enabled her to triumph over 
all fear. There, day after day, might have been heard, 
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in that rude hut, Mary’s soft voice, rendered plaintive 
and melancholy by her lonely condition, hymning her 
favorite Psalm— | 


“< To heaven [ lift my waiting eyes, 
There all my hopes are staid ; 
The Lord who built the earth and skies 
Is my perpetual aid. 


Their feet shall never slide nor fall, 
Whom he designs to keep; 

His ear attends their softest call, 
His eye can never sleep. 


He will sustain our weakest powers 
With his almighty arm; 
And watch our most unguarded hours 








| and withered like grass:’ life lost its attractions—earth 


its loveliness—and home its endearments. She sunk 
| under the loss of her children, and died of a broken 
heart.” 

The stranger paused—the big tear stood in his eye, 
and with quivering lip he added: “The first daughter, 
born to me after my mother’s death, I called Mary 
Craig, though my eldest had been partly named for her, 
years before. It was a most lovely child; but it had 


/an unearthly beauty and sweetness about it. The 
| neighbors noticed this, and whispered to each other, 


‘Little Mary will not live—she belongs not to earth— 
cher home is heaven.’ She died at an early age ; 


and still when I think of that sweet child, and its 
| _ sainted grand-mother, my heart involuntarily exclaims— 
| «will the earth ever be blessed with another Marr 


Against surprising harm. 


Israel rejoice, and rest secure— 
Thy keeper is the Lord: 


His wakeful eyes employ his care 


For thine eternal guard. | 
| 
} 


Nor scorching sun, nor sickly moon, 


He shields thy head from burning noon, 


From blasting damps at night. 


I 


He guards thy soul, he keeps thy breath, 
Where thickest dangers come: 

Go in and out, secure from death, 
Till God command thee home.’ 

“ After Mary had lived in this desolate and perilous | 
condition some fifteen months, her character and his-| 
tory became known to a young man of kindred spirit. | 
He too, from the age of twelve, had been exposed to} 
the perils of war. He had served in many campaigns! 
against the Indians, and had engaged witl{ them in the | 
battle field when quite a boy. He had traversed the | 
Indian wilds from the Alleghanies to the mouth of the. 
Ohio, and from the Kentucky river to the lakes. Fear | 
he never felt, and he had imbibed a feeling of pity ond 
contempt for any being who manifested that childish | 


| Crate?” 


| eB Bere 


i 
Shall have their leave to smite ; i 


|DESCRIPTION OF A CHRISTIAN. 


| Tue Christian sees the rise and fall of earthly poten- 
| tates, and the convulsions of kingdoms, testifying of 
| Him who ruleth among the nations, and accrediting his 
| word; he experiences the conviction that the most de- 
lightful of all truth, the hope which perisheth not, is 
confirmed by the strongest of all testimony, that heaven 
itself hath ratified the peace which it hath proclaimed ; 
he rests assured that “prophecy came not of old time 
by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost;” and although he 
knows not the mode of the operations of the Spirit, he 
sees the demonstration of his power. And “taking 
heed thus unto the sure word of prophecy, until the 
day dawn and the day-star arise in his heart,” the true 
believer learns, from the things that are past, the cer- 
| tainty of things that are to come hereafter: he rests not 








emotion. Mary’s bold and fearless bearing attracted | | satisfied with a mere name that he liveth, while yet he 
his notice; and though he had traveled much, seen | may be dead, but, having obtained that “precious faith,” 
and known many females, his heart had never before | the germ of immortality, which springeth up unto eter- 
felt the influence of dove and admiration combined. | ‘nal life, he experiences the power of the world to come, 
Mary’s exquisite sensibility and tenderness, added to | and unites the practice with the profession of religion ; 
her undaunted courage, qualities so rarely found to | he copies the zeal of those who spend their strength for 
meet in the same woman, induced him at once to offer | that which is in vain, and their labor for that which 
himself as her protector and her husband. They were | | profiteth not, but he directs it to the attainment of an 
married ;—and Mary’s second husband proved himself | | incorruptible inheritance—for he knows that his labor 
to be, what she had taken him for, a man of true worth. | | shall not be in vain while he yields obedience to that 
He was one of the first pioneers of Ohio—contributed | ‘word which is the charter of his salvation, and which 
much to give to her constitution and laws their broad |so unequivocally bears the seal and superscription of 
principles of liberty and equality—lived long to see and the King of kings.—Rev. Dr. Keith. 
enjoy her prosperity, and died in good old age, not 
‘unhonored’ though ‘unsung.’ But Mary had left! 
him years before, for a better home. She lived to rear LEVITY. 
to maturity all her children, eight in number, and to| Leviry appears a venial offense, but it may have a 
them was attached with an intensity of affection which | disastrous issue. Trifles in themselves become of seri- 
nothing could moderate. She bore all the privations} ous consequences in their results. Lightness of speech 
of fourteen years of war, British and Indian, exposed || has sometimes terminated fatally. An unguarded ex- 
to the most imminent dangers, and her heart and nerve || pression has Jed to murder: a sarcasm has implanted 
never failed her. But when one, and then another,’ in the offended bosom implacable hatred : and general 
and yet another of her children were taken from her | levity of speech both indicates a trifling spirit, and in- 
by the stern hand of Death, her ‘heart was smitten | duces pernicious effects upon the moral feeling. 
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Original, 
SKETCHES BY THE WAY.* 
“PROM MY NOTE-BOOK.” 

Mr. Hamuine,—In a former communication I at- 
tempted to give yourself and readers some “Sketches by 
the Way” from Cincinnati to Philadelphia, promising 
some notices of the latter city and its institutions, &c., 
in a future number. It was my intention to have ful- 
filled that promise at the present time; but I have con- 
cluded to postpone that, in order to notice places and 
scenes which have less frequently been made the sub- 
ject of description, although not less devoid of intrin- 
sic or relative interest. 

On a bright Tuesday evening in May I found my- 
self snugly situated on the schooner “ Walter,” one of 
the regular packets between Philadelphia and Lewes, 


leave the supper-table, with its fine fresh shad, and go 
on deck, in hopes that the air would remove the cause— 
in vain—had to go to bed till 10 o’clock. What made it 
more unpleasant was, I had no companions, except the 
female passengers, all the men being sufficiently used 
to salt water to escape every thing of the kind. 

The town of Lewes, to a stranger, assumes a very 
unique as well as antique appearance. The houses 
are mostly wooden buildings, and are weather-boarded 
with the same material with which the roof is covered, 
resembling our shingles, but larger and thicker. This 
is found to be much better there than the ordinary 
method; but it gives an appearance of singularity to 
the whole, which must be seen to be appreciated. 
Nearly all the houses are painted white, with red 
roofs, which, at a distance, leads the beholder to sup- 
pose they are chiefly brick. The principal brick house 
in the place is the Presbyterian church, a building 





Delaware, and then lying at the foot of Pine-street.| erected in 1728, and where the late Dr. Wilson, of 
There is something full of novelty and interest in ves- | Philadelphia, commenced his ministerial labors. This 


sels of this kind, to those who, like myself, had never 
been on the briny billow. Accustomed only to the 
certainty of steam navigation, to be dependent on 
winds and tides, was at once new and strange; and I 
must confess that a feeling of apprehension, to which I 
had formerly been a stranger, would now and then 
flit across my mind, We started about 9 o’ciock in 
the evening, with a very light breeze, favorable, and 
the tide just going out. About 7 o’clock next morn- 
ing we passed Wilmington, Delaware. This city is 
surrounded by most beautiful scenery, and from the 
river presents a very pretty appearance, situated as it is 
some distance back from the water. Seven miles below 
is New Castle, also a very pleasant place. The morn- 
ing was extremely fine, and the river presented a sight 
full of interest to one not accustomed to such scenes, 
Before us were perhaps more than a hundred sails—| 
from the brig down to the little fishing-boat—all pursu- 
ing their individual interests, irrespective of the world 


church is now under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Mustard. Besides this there is one Episcopal church— 
at present destitute of a regular minister—and one 
Methodist church—Rev. Messrs. Houston and Rich- 
ardson stationed preachers, 

In many respects Lewes is a peculiar place. A large 
majority of its inhabitants are strictly religious people. 
And in no place have I ever been where the people 
seemed to enjoy life with a greater zest, and to be freer 
from care than there. Situated at the distance of 150 
miles from Philadelphia, and having but little inter- 
course with that place, except during the extreme sum- 
mer heat, they have but little sympathy with the bustle, 
and ambition, and all-absorbing desire of money-making 
which characterize that great city. ‘The natural conse- 
quence is, more of real enjoyment and less disturbance 
and anxiety from the cares and toils of life. ‘This gives 
greater opportunity for the cultivation of the mind and 
heart. It also gives to society that pleasing natwralness 





around, 

12 o’clock.—Fairly in the bay—fine breeze spring-| 
ing up, with a fair prospect of being in Lewes before | 
night. | 

2, P. M.—Stiff breeze—sea rough—vessel rolling! 
and tossing with considerable violence. Met a barque | 
ship—passed within 200 or 300 yards—had a fine view | 
of her saline majesty. | 


4 o’clock.—Sea still rough—female passengers all 


sea-sick. Sat on the bow of the vessel, and watched | 


the “briny surge of the deep sea green” with great | 


interest. Our vessel, at this moment, puts me in mind | 


which is so seldom met with in this artificial age, unless 
accompanied by rudeness, and neglect of mental culti- 
vation. In fact, society there partakes more of that 


| primitive simplicity and real goodness, which needs 


only to be seen to be admired, than almost any other 
place I have ever seen. And I could not help feeling 
that I would rather possess the affections of such a peo- 
ple than the admiration of a world; for I have almost 
come to the conclusion that there is but little else than 
cold intellectualism in all the so-called feeling of the 
fashionable business world. This may be heresy; but 
I believe it is truth for all that. 





of the milk-maid in the fable—tossing her head with! 
supreme contempt at the foaming waves—bow some-| 
times almost under water, and then high in air. 

11 o’clock.—Safely moored at Lewes wharf. Expe-| 
rienced no sea-sickness while sailing; but when at 
anchor, (about 5 o'clock, waiting for tide,) the vessel | 
rocked so violently as to make me deathly sick—had to| 





There are many things in and about Lewes which 
possess very considerable interest to any but the careless 


| visitor, whose thoughts and desires have been molded 


by the all-controlling code of fashion, and whose only 
wish is to pass away time. Among these objects of 
interest are the Mole, an artificial wharf built out 1200 
feet into the sea, and the Break-water, an excellent arti- 





} 
| 


* Continued from page 216. I} 





| ficial harbor for the shipping passing up and down the 
bay. But I return to my note-book. 
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Saturday, 20.—I have seen—I have seen the great 
Atlantic, and heard its solemn roar, and had my feet 
wet with its briny billows. How solemn! how grand! 
how sublime!—the mighty bass in the grand anthem 
of universal nature! No wonder that thou hast been 
the theme of the poet, or that the orator and the philos- 
opher have called thee up to give sublimity to the con- 
ceptions of the one or beauty and force to the illus- 
trations of the other. For ages hast thou stood—a 
memento of the power and wisdom of the almighty 
Framer of the universe, while thy awful roaring has 
lent similitudes to the inspired penman, as he faintly 
endgavored to describe the rejoicings of the blessed. 

Visited the light-house on Cape Henlopen—84 feet 
from the base to the upper platform—total height about 
100 feet. ‘This light-house has 18 silver polished con- 
cave reflectors of about 16 inches diameter, fastened 
upon a revolving wheel. There are two or three light- 
houses on different points of the Cape; but this is the 
principal one. From the top of this light-house the 
view is very extensive. Some five or six ships were at 
the moment passing down the bay, discharging pilots, 
&c., while innumerable small sail were dotting the 
smooth surface of the deep. Cape May, with its light- 
house, was distinctly visible—16 miles distant. 

Wednesday.—Rode into the country. This part of 
the state is very level and sandy. A new method of 
fencing arrested my attention. Posts are placed in the 
ground at regular intervals of two or three feet, and 
between these cedar branches are laid horizontally, and 
compacted together. This forms a very cheap and 
pretty looking fence or hedge, although not very dura- 
ble. But few forest trees, and these mostly oak of dif- 
ferent varieties, the foliage of which is very luxurious, 
rich, and beautiful. Whortleberry bushes in bloom, 
affording a delightful contrast to the dark foliage of 
the forest trees. Magnolia, also, in bloom, with its 
bright smooth leaves, and large white odoriferous blos- 
soms, filling the air with rich fragrance. Nor must I 


omit the white shrub honeysuckle, (azalea viscosa,) || 


whose delicate blossoms raise their modest head for the 
pleasure of the observing traveler, or the beautiful fringe 
tree, so rare in this country. 

Friday.—Lewes, I find, is not without interest, when 
viewed in its relations to events and scenes of the Rev- 
olution. Within sight of where I now stand, the en- 
gagement took place between the Hyder Aly and the 
Gen. Monk. The former was commanded by Com. 
Barney, and manned by the flower of the American 
forces. In this action, which was of very short dura- 
tion, every officer on board the British vessel was either 
killed or wounded. And within twelve hours after the 
capture, and before the blood could be washed from the 
decks, the captured vessel was anchored at Philadel- 
phia! An antiquarian friend pointed out to me a door, 
still preserved, which had a large hole in it made by a 
ball from an English vessel during the late war; also a 
door step, bearing a similar memento of former days 
and scenes. Along the banks of a small creek on 
which the town is built may be seen three or four old 
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cannons, which were used in the late war, and in some 
way or other rendered unfit for further service. 
Wednesday.—Started with a party of about forty 
ladies and gentlemen on a pleasure excursion for Cape 
| May. After proceeding about half way, sea became 
\quite rough, and the sky wore evident indications of a 
‘squall approaching ; and as most of the ladies on board 
‘were more or less unpleasantly affected with the motion 
of the vessel, it was deemed best to relinquish the in- 
| tended visit, and sail in smoother waters, and nearer 
ihome. ‘This might perhaps more properly be called a 
‘religious company than any thing else—three clergy- 
| men on board, and a large proportion of the others pro- 
fessors of religion. Nearly the whole day was spent 
‘in singing sacred music, &c., and at 9 o’clock all 
returned highly delighted with the scenes of the day. 
‘During the day saw several porpoises playing around 
our vessel, many of them very near us, while sea-gulls 
| and fish-hawks were constantly on the wing in our im- 
| mediate vicinity. 
! Tuesday, 4th of July.—The Break-water presents a 
most beautiful appearance this morning. A strong 
|northeasterly wind, for a day or two, has brought a 
‘large number of vessels into the harbor, and from the 
-mast-head of each one is seen the national flag waving 
‘in the wind—the insignia of as free a people. May 
those stars and stripes never behold them less free! but, 
like a holy bond, may it ever unite us! and while it 
‘commemorates the virtue and the valor of our ances- 
tors, may it inspire us with similar feelings, that liberty 
and religion may continue to be our national character- 
istics!’ Then the last crash of a dissolving world shall 
arise from the falling pillars of our republic, firm and 
‘unshaken till the archangel’s trump proclaims, “Time, 
‘and the things of time, shall be no longer.” 
Yours, &c., 








G. W. 


ADVICE TO THE LADIES. 

Ir you would be truly valuable, esteem not yourself 
| chiefly according to your money and lands, but on the 
grace of your mind and person. Read a little more— 
‘read morality, history, innocent poetry, and the lives of 
'generous lovers. You dress well, and have the belle 
air and mind: be as polite in your dress, and learn 
‘to write a new style—I mean so as to write on all occa- 
sions, not as scholars but as gentlewomen. As you 
are ingenious, a little application forms you for good 
/house-wives; but to improve the beauties of the mind 
‘and carriage, will cost no more. Blend both accom- 
plishments together, and do not, as some, be mutes and 
statues in company; or, as others, perpetual drums. No 
‘longer be won by faces with brainless heads to them; 
neither mistake a low bow for pure good manners; nor 
\a well dressed head for quality; nor a fashionable coat 
for an estate; servile cringing for true love; nor a smooth 
‘tongue for sense. Above all, do not mistake wit for 
‘wisdom; and cast a tender eye on him who has steady 
manly virtue and prudence in his conduc:, and gives 
‘fair hopes of his minding at heart—the main chance. 
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Original. 


TO THE DEPARTED. 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 
To thy lonely, dark entombing, 
Thou art, young Henry, gone— 
Like a flower in its blooming— 
In thy manhood’s early dawn; 
Thou hast faded from our vision 
Like a morning star, away: 
God grant in worlds Elysian 
Thou art glittering to-day ! 


Was the Savior with thee, Henry, 
In the lone, shadowy vale? 
Did he throw his arms around thee, 
When thy strength began to fail? 
’Mid the waves of death, arraying 
All their terrors round thy head, 
Didst thou hear his sweet voice, saying, 
“Ttis I, Be not afraid?” 


How far’d thy young heart’s idol, 
In whom thou once did trust? 
Did she shrink from that sad bridal 
With corruption and the dust? 

Or did she nobly cheer thee, 
Subduing, for thy sake, 

The agonizing sorrow 
Of a heart that fain would break? 


Why linger’d then thy spirit, 
As if it clung to earth, 
While destin’d to inherit 
A higher, nobler birth? 
Why flash’d, in that last hour, 
Such brilliance from thine eye— 
As though some heav’nly power 
Was teaching thee to die? 


Perchance thy thoughts were wand’ring 
Back to thy early home; 

And the spirits of thy lost ones 
Around thee seem’d to come— 

Thy father—and thy mother— 
Thy sisters, dear and true— 

And thy well beloved brother, 
From his grave in ocean blue. 


Perchance they hover’d o’er thee, 
To watch thy parting breath— 
To light thy way before thee, 
Or soothe the pangs of death; 
Perchance—but vain endeavor 
Thy dreaming to explore! 
Thou art gone from us for ever— 
We see thy face no more. 


No more thine infant daughter 
Receives a father’s care— 

No more thy gentle Mary 

Thine earthly love may share; 


TO THE DEPARTED. 




















But where the winds are sweeping 
Across thy snow-clad bed, 

With voice of woe and weeping, 
They wail the early dead. 


Yet rest thee, Henry, rest thee 
Within thy narrow home; 

And when, to cheer its darkness, 
The sweet spring flowers come, 

Their beauty shall be garner’d 
By loving hands, and free, 

And cherish’d by the mourner 
Like memories of thee. 


And as they sprang in triumph 
From winter’s dreary reign, 
When stormy life is over, 
So shalt thou rise again; 
Aye, if thou sleep in Jesus, 
To meet his smile, shalt rise, 
And bloom in endless beauty, 
Beyond the golden skies. 


on OB Sten 


Original. 
A FATHER’S TRIBUTE. 


TO MARY J. G., ON HER BIRTH-DAY, 


Among that bright and happy choir, 
That strike their golden harps above, 
An infant spirit tunes her lyre, 
To praises of redeeming love— 
Sweet as the hymns that angels raise, 
The songs of this bright cherub’s praise. 


That spirit had her place on earth— 
Her parents’ joy and pride were there- 
And bright hopes clustered at her birth, 
In buds of promise sweet and fair; 
But all were gathered ere their bloom, 
And garnered in the silent tomb. 


Her infant tongue had never learned 
To lisp an earthly parent’s name— 
Scarce had her life’s bright morning dawned 
Before the early summons came— 
God called her in her sinless prime 
To worship in a fairer clime. 


My child, she was your sister dear ; 
Bright as the brightest star of even 
She shone upon our pathway here, 
Then melted in the light of heaven. 
Too pure for earth, this lovely gem 
Now decks a Savior’s diadem. 


There in the glorious world of light, 
Drawn by a sympathy divine, 

Your blood-washed souls may re-unite, 
And sweetly in communion join; 

For kindred spirits, sever’d here, 

Are bound in holier union there. 
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SO MANY 


CALLS. 








SO MANY CALLS. 

Ir was a brisk, clear evening in the latter part of 
December, when Mr. A returned from his count- 
ing-house to the comforts of a bright coal fire and 
warm arm-chair in his parlor at home. He changed 
his heavy boots for slippers, drew around him the folds 
of his evening gown, and then, lounging back in the 
chair, looked up to the ceiling and about with an air of 
satisfaction. Still there was a cloud on his brow: what 
could be the matter with Mr. A t To tell the 
truth, he had that afternoon received in his counting- 
room the agent of one of the principal religious char- 
ities of the day, and had been warmly urged to double 
his last year’s subscription, and the urging had been 
pressed by statements and arguments to which he did 
not know well how to reply. “People think,” solilo- 
quized he to himself, “that Iam made of money, I 
believe ; this is the fourth object this year for which I 
have been requested to double my subscription, and 
this year has been one of heavy family expenses— 
building and fitting up this house—carpets, curtains— 
no end to the new things to be bought—I really do not 
see how I am to give acent more in charity; then 
there are the bills for the girls and the boys—they all 








say that they must have twice as much now as before | 


we came into this house: wonder if I did right in build- 
ing it?’ And Mr. A glanced up and down the 
ceiling, and around on the costly furniture, and looked 
into the fire in silence. He was tired, harassed, and 
drowsy; his head began to swim, and his eyes closed— 
he was asleep. 








Mr. A——— was very uneasy under this appeal, but 
there was something in the mild manner of the stran- 
ger that restrained him; but he answered that, although 
he regretted it exceedingly, his circumstances were such 
that he could not this year conveniently add to any of 
his charities. 

The stranger received back the paper without any 
reply, but immediately presented in its place the sub- 
scription to the Bible Society, and in a few clear and 
forcible words, reminded him of its well-known claims, 
and again requested him to add something to his dona- 
tions. Mr. A became impatient. 

“Have I not said,” he replied, “that I can do noth- 
ing more for any charity than I did last year? There 
seems to be no end to the calls upon us in these days. 
At first there were only three or four objects presented, 
| and the sums required were moderate ; now the objects 
increase every day; all call upon us for money, and all, 
after we give once, want us to double and treble our 
subscriptions; there is no end to the thing; we may as 
well stop in one place as another.” 

The stranger took back the paper, rose, and, fixing 
his eye on his companion, said in a voice that thrilled 
‘to his soul, 

“One year ago to-night you thought that your 
daughter lay dying; you could not sleep for agony: 
| upon whom did you call all that night?” 

The merchant started and looked up; there seemed 
'a change to have passed over the whole form of his 
visitor, whose eye was fixed on him with a calm, in- 








In his sleep he thought he heard a tap tense, penetrating expression, that awed and subdued 


at the door; he opened it, and there stood a plain, | him ; he drew back, covered his face, and made no 


poor-looking man, who in a voice singularly low and | 
sweet, asked for a few moment’s conversation with him. 
Mr. A 
chair near the fire. ‘The stranger looked attentively | 
around, and then, turning to Mr. A , presented | 
him with a poe “It is your last year’s subscription | 
to missions,” said he; “you know all of the wants of 
that cause that can be told you; I called to see if you | 
had any thing more to add to it.” 








reply. 
| “Five years ago,” said the stranger, “when you lay 
| 


asked him into the parlor, and drew him a_/ at the brink of the grave, and thought that if you died 


then you should leave a family of helpless children 
entirely unprovided for, do you remember how you 
prayed? who saved you then?” 

| The stranger paused for an answer, but there was a 
‘dead silence. The merchant only bent forward as one 


| entirely overcome, and rested his head on the seat be- 


. . . . . | @ . 
This was said in the same low and quiet voice as) fore him. 


before; but for some reason unaccountable to himself, | 


Mr. A 





| The stranger drew yet nearer, and said, ina stil] 


was more embarrassed by the plain, poor, | lower and more impressive tone, “Do you remember, 


unpretending man, than he had been in the presence of fifteen years since, that time when you felt yourself so 


any one before. 


He was for some moments silent be- | lost, so helpless, so hopeless; when you spent days 





fore he could reply at all, and then, in a hurried andj ‘and nights in prayer; when you thought you would 

embarrassed manner, he began the same excuses which | give the whole world for one hour’s assurance that 

had appeared so satisfactory to him the afternoon be-| your sins were forgiven you!—who listened to you 

fore—the hardness of the times, the difficulty of collect- | then?” 

ing money, family expenses, &c. | “It was my God and Savior!” said the merchant, 
The stranger quietly surveyed the spacious apart-| with a sudden burst of remorseful feeling; “O, yes, it 

ment, with its many elegances and luxuries, and with- | was he.” 

out any comment took from the merchant the paper he | | “And has He ever complained of being called on 

had given, but immediately presented him with another. | too often?” inquired the stranger, in a voice of reproach- 
“This is your subscription to the Tract Society: | ful sweetness; “say,” he added, ‘‘are you willing to 

have you any thing to add to it; you know how much | begin this night, and ask no more of Hin, if he, from 

it has been doing, and how much more it now desires | i ‘this night, will ask no more from you?” 

to do, if Christians would only furnish means: do you “(, never, never!”’ said the merchant, throwing him- 

not feel called upon to add something to it?” | self at his feet; but, as he spake these words, the figure 
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PUNCTUALITY. 








seemed to vanish, and he awoke with his whole soul 
stirred within him. 

“O, my Savior! what have I been saying? what 
have I been doing?” he exclaimed. “Take all, take 
every thing! what is all that I have to what thou hast 
done for me!”"— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 

You will observe some children, in families where 
you visit, if not in your own, that are never ready to 
go at the first bidding. They must be requested or 
commanded to do some little thing, twice, perhaps 
three or four times, before they can be induced to move. 
They do not mean to break the fifth commandment, 
but on the contrary to honor and obey their parents, in 
all things. They are not quite ready, however, and 
they are sure it makes no difference, whether they go 
this minute or the next. They want to read to the 
next paragraph, or to hear a story through, or to warm 
themselves a little longer, or to be indulged in some 
other equally frivolous excuse for lingering. Now this 
is a very bad habit, which ought never to be winked at, 
and which indeed is never formed, but under mistaken 
parental indulgence. If your child does not hear and 
obey you the first time, how can you be sure that he 
will the second, or even the third, unless the loud and 
altered tone of your voice should convince him, that 
you are quite out of patience, and that it will not do to 
linger any longer? How often do children, when they 
have no thought of disobeying, wait till the chore is 
forgotten, or the parent is obliged to do it himself, of 
which, however, he has no right to complain, as it is his 
own fault. But the injury to ¢hem is very great, in 
thus early allowing them to form habits of procrastina- 
tion, which they will be very apt to carry along with 
them through life; and which, I need not say, will be 
extremely inconvenient both to themselves and their 
friends. “Samuel, my son, such a thing is wanted, 
will you attend to it?’’ “Yes, sir,’—and then reads 
on, “Samuel, did you hear me? The fire is getting 
low, or your mother wants your assistance.” Still the 
boy is not quite ready to start. Then start him, and 
in such a way that he will not hereafter mistake the 
tenses; and he will thank you for it as long as you 
live. 

So when you send your children upon errands, or 
permit them to visit their little playmates, and fix the 
hour for their return, it is vastly important that you 
strenuously insist upon punctuality ; not because their 
time is so valuable, for it may be worth very little or 
nothing to you after they come back. But aside from 
your own convenience, in knowing that the errand is 
done, and where your children are, when out of your 
sight, the habit of adhering to the letter of your in- 
structions, is so essential to their future usefulness 
and well-being, that parental laxity on this point, may 
be followed, and I have no doubt often is, by irreparable 
losses of property, if not of character. The child may 
plead that he was urged to overstay his time, or to go 





off somewhere else to play, and that he was sure you 

would have given him leave, had you been there; and 
/it may all be very true—but beware how you listen to 
such excuses. ‘hey go to sap the foundation of your 
_authority, at the same time that he is forming a habit 
so mischievous to himself—Dr. Humphrey. 
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TIMES OF TRIAL. 

Times of trial let us know ourselves; they teach us 
what we are. ‘They do not so much make us bad per- 
haps, as show us what bad things there are still within 
us. Many people, when they do wrong in times of 
trial, speak as if the trial was the cause of the wrong 
which they do; whereas the trial does no more perhaps 
than bring out to light, evils that were previously ex- 
isting in the soul. I was speaking with a person very 
lately, in reference to the excitement and commotion 
which took place in the neighborhood sometime ago; 
and he said, “ They often make me very wicked.” 1 
thought it would be more correct to say, that the thing 
which had taken place, had shown him something 
wicked about him, which he had not previously seen; 
that the agitation had not so much caused his imper- 
fections, as brought them to light, and given him an 
opportunity of learning what was amiss within him. 

It would be well for people, when they find them- 
selves, in time of excitement and persecution, carried 
away by anger and resentment, if instead of throwing 
the blame on the events and circumstances, they would 
take the blame home to themselves, and suspect the 
state of their souls. We have no right to reckon our- 
selves any better than we prove to be in times of trial. 
We are not to reckon our religious attainments accord- 
ing to what we feel in our meetings, nor according to 
the pleasure we find in reading good books; but accord- 
ing to the decision with which we choose the good, and 
reject the evil in time of temptation, and according to 
the firmness and calmness with which we pass through 
reproach and persecution, and the perseverance with 
which we pursue the path of arduous duty. 





If we 
| would know ourselves, we must ask ourselves what we 
/are in our families, when our children try us, and when 
/our husbands and wives disappoint and grieve us; and 
not, what we are when sitting under a sermon from a 
favorite preacher, or when reading a book of our favor- 
ite author. We must ask ourselves what we are when 
we meet with rebukes, as well as when we meet with 
commendations; when we are betrayed, insulted, and 
reviled, as well as when we were surrounded by a host 
of smiling friends. We must reckon ourselves to have 
just so much religion as we exhibit in the hour of trial. 
If we do right no longer than while all things around 
us go on pleasantly, we have no right to reckon our- 
selves to have any religion at all. If we are good tem- 
pered only so long as no, one injures or insults us; if 
we are calm and kind only so long as we are allowed 
to go on without persecution and disappojntment, we 
have no right to reckon ourselves good tempered, or 








patient, or kind, or calm, at all—Eng. Investigator. 
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“WHY 


WEEPEST 





THOU?” 








Original. 
“WHY WEEPEST THOU?” 
Turs is the language of the Savior to Mary, who 
was looking for her crucified Lord, and weeping at the 
place of sepulture. The language encouraged her sad 
heart, and was grateful as the dew upon the withered 


herb. She informed him that she sought Jesus, who | 


was crucified, expressing a desire to “take him away.” 
The Savior here had evidence that she, who “loved 


much” her living and forgiving Master, had suffered | 
no estrangement of her pious aflection, now that she | 


supposed him to be dead. Jesus saith unto her, | 
“Mary!” She recognized her blessed Lord. 

It has been the lot of woman to bear a sad _propor- | 
tion of the distractions and pains of life. 
constitution, place, and duties, make it thus, 
is frequently her inheritance. 
tion, woman acts a prominent part. 
the male children? 
dea. Is the voice of lamentation heard in Ramah? 
Rachel is found weeping. Nor here in the crucifixion 
scene is she exempt, nor is her faithfulness either be- || 
trayed or rebuked. She watches and. weeps—she is | 
“last at the cross and first at the sepulchre.” All the | 
disciples were sorry when Jesus was betrayed, but 
Mary was the saddest among them. 


Her peculiar | 
Sorrow | 


Does Herod slay | 


cerned about Christ, but Mary went early in the morn- 
ing tothe tomb. Her concern carried her with tears 
to the place where Christ lay ! 

To this time woman’s share of earthly sorrow is un- 
diminished. The evils growing out of avarice, prodi- 
gality, dissipation and jealousy, fall upon her with 
bitter weight. 
man; and its Author even now seems ever graciously | 
to inquire, “ Woman! why weepest ¢hou 2” 

It is not sinful to weep. Christ does not condemn | 
the weeping Mary. He inquires, “ Wherefore!” One 
of the loveliest verses in the Bible reads, “ Jesus 
wept.” If Ae wept, it is not sinful to do ss, 

£ome afflictions justify it. Mary had cause for 
weeping. ‘The being whose absence she deplores, was 
he who once pronounced her “forgiven.” She had 
enjoyed communion with him. The lessons of truth 
and love received from him, were engraven on her | 
memory, and she valued his friendship above price. 
Her hopes were entombed with Jesus, awaiting a 


resurrection; and now when she finds him (as she sup- | 


posed) stolen, how could she withhold her tears? O 
she wept! And it was appropriate—it was pious. | 
Reader, you should weep over an absent Redeemer. 
There is relief in weeping. Sometimes by language | 
the heart may be unburdend, but not always. The 
deep sorrows of a full heart seek another and speedier | 
channel—they are poured out by the tear of the eye—I 
the sighs and groans of the heaving breast. 


relief. This lightens the weight and soothes the bur- | 


dened soul. “ Weeping may endure for a night, but | 
joy cometh in the morning.” 


Tears draw Christ’s attention. On that morning 


not one of the daughters of Jerusalem was blest with 
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In the scene of worewdl 


He strikes at the mothers of Jue 


All were con-| 


But the Christian religion favors wo- 


This gives | 


| the presence of a risen Redeemer, but this daughter of 
tears, The Savior is attracted by her sorrow—he 
draws near toa mourner. He does not upbraid her 
| tears, but regards her with pity; and confers that com- 
| fort which he had before pronounced on those that 
‘mourn. While the voice of revelry and vanity never 
procures the blessings of heavenly grace, the voice of 


| penitent and prayerful sorrow engages Jehovah’s atten- 
tion. Then it is that sadness is exchanged for joy, 
and the song of salvation rises from the heart as grate- 
ful incense before God’s throne. Penitent sighs and 
‘faith’s song both rise to heaven. 

| There will be no weeping in heaven, Bitter as is 
| sorrow on earth, it is not without its tendency to soften 
and purify the heart. ‘This is matter of gratitude. But 
| the cause and necessity of grief will not exist in 
heaven, for heaven is a place of sinless perfection. 
|“Sorrow and sighing shall on away.” “He shall 
wipe all tears from their eyes.’ 

1 Let those who weep as Christians, rejoice. The 
| hour is coming when Christ shall crown the humble 
| with rejoicing in the kingdom and patience of Jesus. 
|'This is the opposite of that “sorrow of the world” 
which “worketh death.” J. W.F, 
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SPIRITUAL BAPTISM. 

Tue baptism of the Holy Ghost, and entire sancti- 
| fication, I wish to be considered the same, and here in- 
_quire why this work does not progress with more power, 
and take in a larger number of those professing godli- 
‘ness? I am aware that some one reason may be given, 
as unbelief, applicable to all cases: but I am equally 
I aware that there are particular reasons that ought to be 
! ferreted out, and should be reflected upon seriously by 
call. Look, kind reader, to the following reasons: 
| 1, Love of the world, that so effectually employs the 
affections of the heart that to grow in grace is morally 
(1mpossible. 

A want of that extensive moral honesty that is 
wholly willing to do to others as you would have oth- 
ers do to you; this latter sentiment must be adopted or 
the sacred baptism cannot be obtained; the love of the 

world leads directly to dishonesty in feeling, principle 
‘and action, and if it be cherished, there can be no ad- 





Se 


| vances made. 

3. Disaffection, or an unbrotherly feeling toward any, 
will effectually shut out our prayers, bring condemna- 
tion, and blast every good fruit in the soul. 

4. Contention, in which motives and characters are 
involved, and the freely reading communications that 
| partake largely of this spirit, is an important and effec- 
tual hindrance to higher spiritual attainments. If we 
‘or any others partake of such feelings or acts we can 
never grow, but conscience will always oppress and 
clamor against us. Let us, by the grace of God, 
/get the hindrances out of the way; pray and believe 
] with all the heart, ard the promised blessing must and 
| will come, even full redemption in the blood of the 
| Lamb.— Guide to Christian Perfection. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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BISHOP ROBERTS. 


The following interesting reminiscences of the early life of 


Bishop Roberts are, by permission of Dr. Elliott, extracted from || 


his unpublished biography.—Ep. 


In the spring of 1796, Robert R. Roberts, being 
then nearly eighteen years of age, set out for Shenango, | 


now Mercer county, Pa., in company with four others, | 
These were his brother, Thos. Roberts, John Caughey, | 


James Hubanks, and Wm. M’Lean, The section of 
country, embracing northwestern Pennsylvania, bound- 


ed by Lake Erie, the state of Chio, the Ohio and Alle- | 


° | 
ghany rivers, French and Conewango creeks, was then | 


‘hunter, would provoke the wrath of a true son of the 
| woods, were he given to understand that a mere agri- 
'culturist, or a book maker, or an editor, or a literary 
| man would presume to say exactly what were the qual 
| ities of the finished hunter. Let such as want to know 
who is the true hunter, converse one whole week with 
‘such a one on topics of the chase alone, and he will 
| then begin to ascertain what such a one must be. 

The future bishop disliked staying in camp, though 
he knew, at that time, but little about handling a gun 
| with suitable skill, and less yet about the mysteries of 
hunting. He however in the afternoon, prepared to go 
| out hunting by himself. His brother was opposed to 
this, as he knew but little about the woods. But as 








an almost uninhabited country. This was particularly | Mr. Hubanks, his classmate, and a little elder than he, 
true in regard to Mercer county. The Legislature of | proposed to go with him, it was agreed by his brother 
Pennsylvania, in ‘order to encourage the settlement of || that he might try what he could do at hunting. Ac- 
it, had passed an act allowing four hundred acres, and | cordingly they proceeded to the chase. Robert R. used 
allowance, to any who would make actual settlement | “his brother’s gun. They took a northerly direction and 
for five years, clear and fit for cultivation twenty-five | went on conversing for awhile. They then parted, 
acres, and build a house or cabin, and pay at a certain | | ‘but agreed to keep in sight of each other. After part- 
time, twenty dollars per one hundred acres to the state. | ing and traveling a few hundred yards, they lost sight 
Their first object was to explore the country, and if | ‘of each other. Robert R. thought he could find his 
they liked it, their purpose was to become actual settlers, | own way, and never sought for his companion, believ- 
in order to secure to themselves a home and indepen- | ing that his companion could do the same. Traveling 
dence. They traveled on foot, and carried their pro-| |on the dividing ridge between two small water courses, 
visions on their backs in knapsacks. They crossed | he saw at some distance two deer, and raised his gun 
the Alleghany river at a place near where Freeport now | to fire. But just when he raised it, his eyes watered, 
stands, and this brought them within the bounds of the | ‘and his hands trembled. He then went to a sapling to 
territory embracing the state grants. ‘They went up | | take rest, and while preparing, the deer disappeared. 
the waters of Buffalo creek, and spent a week examin-| He then went on, still pursuing the same direction. 
ing the lands within eight or ten miles of the Alle- i He looked down a little hollow and saw three bears, an 
ghany river. The country thus far possessed no qual- |! old one and two young ones. He sat down by a whites 
ities which attracted their attention so as to induce them | oak tree and prepared to shoot. They came up slowly 
to make locations. | to within about four rods of him, where a spring issued 

During their stay there, which was in March, a light | from the hollow place. The old one raised herself up 
snow fell, which suggested to all the idea of hunting. | | and began to snuff as if she scented him. He imme- 
All had guns, except Robert R. Roberts. All went to, diately fired at her breast. She fell, rolled on the 
hunt except him, and he was left to take care of the | ground, showed her teeth, and got up and fell several 
camp, as he was the youngest, and was not so well off | times. One of the cubs ran away. The other squat- 
as to possess a gun. Even among hunters, poverty | ted down, And Robert R. sat down alarmed, with his 


has its disadvantages and its privations. In the camp) gun unloaded, not knowing what to do, as he had 


he could hear the report of the guns in different direc- | 
About noon the snow disappeared, and all short- 


tions. 
ly returned without securing any game, not even a| 


never been in such close quarters with wild beasts, and 
had never before engaged in hunting. Before he got 
| loaded again, after the delay occasioned by his surprise, 





‘the old bear recovered, began to walk slowly and then 
run, and thus got clearly away, and the cubs followed. 


squirrel or a turkey, much less a deer or a bear. They | 
were all unpracticed hunters, Most of them probably | 
were sufficiently good marksmen. But this is not one, He then proceeded to the camp and informed them 
half of the hunter’s art. To hit the object fairly, aim- | what he had done. They all set out in quest of the 
ed at, is indispensable to a good hunter. In addition bears, but were unable to catch them. This was his 
he must possess all the stealthy and watchful and most | first introduction to hunting. 

deliberate qualities that will enable him to approach The pursuits of the chase and the prospects of the 
unobserved the prey, to proceed with the coolest delib- | new country were not so agreeable to all the young 
eration so as to be uninfluenced by the buck fever, | men, so that some of them concluded to proceed no 
which throws such a tremor into the hands and eye of | further. Thomas Roberts and Wm. M’Lean returned, 
a hunter as to disqualify him for his profession, There | but Robert R. Roberts, John Caughey, and James Hu- 
are many nameless indispensable items that go to. banks, purposed determinately to see the new country, 
make up the true hunter, that our unskillful pen cannot i ‘and explore it fully. Robert R. seemed to have been 
begin to describe. We therefore stop where we began, } pesticularly fixed in his design of completing his ex- 


for these few meagre remarks, as descriptive of the true | ‘cursion; for though his elder brother Thomas did his 
Vor. II].—36 
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utmost to persuade him to return; it was allin vain. 
He even left him no more money, but barely enough | 
to bear his expenses home, thinking by this means to 
compel him to return, And R, R. had no redress, as 
Thomas was much older, and Robert never handled 
much money, though he was the principal support of 
his father’s family for several years past. He had set 
out in order to secure independence for himself during 
life, and he could not be persuaded to abandon his pur- 
pose. 

On the next morning, after the return of Thomas 
Roberts and Wm. M’Lean, the other three pursued 
their journey, having young R. R. for their master 


spirit, though almost without money, and without even | 


a gun, which is an almost indispensable companion in 
anew country. They traveled two days ina north- 
easterly direction without seeing any person. They 
had flour in their knapsacks. Their bread and ready 
provisions were exhausted. ‘They were therefore com- 
pelled to commence the work of cooking. For the first 
time they stopped to make up bread; for though R. R., 
while engaged in sugar making, and in the manu- 
facture of tar, had lived in camp and kept bachelor’s 
hall, he never before had been compelled to make bread, 
as the supplies of bread in such circumstances were 
always received from home, or procured from near 
neighbors. But now he must become baker both for 
himself and his associates. He looked around for his 
baking apparatus, and commenced the work by obtain- 
ing a kneading trough. He selected the hollow part of 
a fallen tree for his kneading trough, having first scoop- 
ed it out with his tomahawk. When the dough was 
made, it was flattened in thin slices and rolled around 
sticks, so that the heat could penetrate the slices thor- 
oughly. One end of the stick, and that end sharpened, 
was without any dough. ‘The sharpened end was then 
thrust perpendicularly in the ground before the fire, and 
gradually turned round in its place until the bread on 
the stick was thoroughly done. In this way they pre- 
pared their bread, which was palatable to them, or to 
any in their circumstances. 

On the third day they struck the old Venango path 
which led from Pittsburg to a fort at the mouth of 
French creek. They proceeded on till they came to 
the garrison at French creek, which was the location 
of the present Franklin. There he saw Indians for 
the first time. ‘They were trading furs, &c., and 
drinking. 

Here they spent the Sabbath, though there were not 
much signs of Sabbath. An incident occurred at this 
place which shows the inconsistency of professors of 
religion. An Indian shot a large turkey and brought it 
to the landlady to sell. She bought it, and after pay- 
ing for it reproved the Indian for selling it on Sunday. 
He asked if, “no luck to shoot on Sunday.” She re- 
marked that she did not know as to luck, but that it 
was a sin to break the Sabbath by shooting. The In- 


dian retorted, “O! if luck, Indian no care for sin.” 
Wayne had treated at Greenville with the Indians 
in 1795, and of course there was peace; but their filthy 
3 





| 








saw bodies of land that pleased them well. 
_pursued their course, desiring to see more of the coun- 


habits and forbidding appearance made no very favor- 
able impression at that time on our young adventurers. 

As they were in search of land, they made but little 
stay atthe garrison. The land through which they 


had passed was rough and stony, and did not promise 


much to the cultivator. They therefore purposed to 
see more of the new country, in order to find locations 
better than any they had yet seen, They went up 
French creek to what was then called Cassewago, 
where Meadville now stands, and where there were 
then a few buildings. The flats of French creek, 
which were natural meadows, were beautiful, and 
pleased them well, but they were generally taken up 
by previous settlers. After spending a few days at 
Cassewago, they went down French creek again as far 
as the mouth of Coneaut creek, which put into French 
creek about eight miles below Meadville, on the west 
side. From the mouth of Coneaut, they proceeded 
westwardly to the heads of Sandy creek, following an 
old Indian path called the Kuskuskia path, leading 
from Cassewago to Kuskuskia, a place on the Beaver 
river. When they had passed over Sandy creek they 
stopped for the night. They peeled some bark from 
chestnut trees, and made acamp. The location of this 
camp was about four miles northwest of Georgetown, 
and about two miles and a half from where the Bishop 
a short while after made his location. 

Next morning they had an early breakfast, and dis- 
posed their knapsacks in different directions from their 
camp, in order to secure them from the depredations of 
some straggling Indians that were still lingering around, 
or from some lawless white persons who might per- 
chance be passing by? They then proceeded to explore 
the country around, intending to return to the camp 
that night. ‘They traveled until they struck some of 
the head waters of the little Shenango. There they 
Still they 


try, till it was too late to return to their camp on Sandy. 
So they were obliged to encamp near the little Chenan- 
go, about three quarters of a mile north of the present 
residence of John Leech, sen. It is now a beautiful 
sugar grove, with luxuriant meadow among the sparse 
trees, and is watered with a limpid brook of pure water, 
and a good never-failing spring. 

They had left all their provisions behind them at the 
other camp, and were without any thing to eat except 
one squirrel that one of the company had shot. As 
Mr. Roberts was the youngest, it fell to his lot to cook 
the squirrel. He suspended it before the fire by a 
string fastened to a stake, so adjusted that the squirrel 
turned round before the clear fire. His associates laid 
themselves down, and were quickly asleep. He thought 
that he too needed sleep and lay down to rest, still in- 
tending however to watch the squirrel. In a short 
time he was asleep, as well as the others, and when he 
awoke it was burned to cinders. So they were all 
obliged to spend the night supperless, 

About twenty years ago, a camp meeting was held 
within a few rods of the spring and grove where their 
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encampment was, where they went to rest supperless, 
at which Bishop Roberts attended. It was the privilege 
of the writer also to be present. In delivering an exhor- 
tation after another brother had preached, the Bishop 
took occasion to refer to their first encampment in the 
immediate vicinity. After an appropriate introduction, 
he turned half round on the stand, pointed to the spot, | 
just down there at the run beside Cornelius Riley’s, 
mentioned by name his associates, and improved the: 
occasion in a manner that was truly thrilling; especially | 
as there were then in the congregation many of the first 
settlers; and John Caughey sat in the altar immediately | 
before the Bishop. We need not say that Mr. Caughey 
enjoyed the narrative in which he necessarily bore so 
conspicuous a part. And all present were instructed 
with the sublime moral lessons which the good Bishop 
taught them. 

Next morning they concluded to go down Shenan- 
go, and then steer their course for the camp. John 
Caughey, a new Irishman, afterward the Bishop’s 
brother-in-law, being the eldest, was selected as the 
guide, But although he was a very good scholar 
among persons of common attainments, he was a very 
unskillful guide in traveling through the pathless woods. 
Hence they all very soon got lost, as the day was 
cloudy. After wandering through the woods for some 
time, as Mr. Roberts thought, in different directions, 
they stopped and held a council as to the course that 
would lead them to their camp on Sandy creek. ‘They 
all differed in opinion respecting the course in which 
the camp lay. Yet as they had chosen Mr. Caughey 
for their leader, they yielded to his opinion and follow- 
ed him. But every step that Robert R. Roberts took, 
he seemed to be going in the wrong direction, and the 
feelings produced were very unpleasant, as he knew 
that in some directions there were no inhabitants, and 
of course starvation would be the result, were they to 
go in the direction of the uninhabited country; and 
this was the very point to which Mr. Roberts thought 
they were then going, and the result proved that he 
was correct in his opinion. Accordingly, he told Mr, 
Caughey that he could follow him no longer. As Mr. 
Caughey was of a very mild disposition he yielded, and 
in the best good temper observed, “It was of no use 
to separate. If you will not follow me, I will follow 
you.” The other also yielded, and both Hubanks and 
Caughey followed Roberts. Providentially he was in 
the right course, and in a few hours they reached the 
old trail they had left the day before, and by sun-down 
reached their camp on Sandy creek, and found their 
provisions undisturbed. ‘Their supper came in good 
place, having eaten nothing since the previous morning 








except a few mountain-tea berries. This circumstance 
gave Mr. Roberts such an ascendancy over them asa 


woodsman, that ever after they followed his opinion in | 


such matters. Indeed his peculiar genius of mild, yet 
correct and firm government, seemed to discover itself 
even at this early periud. For he that is well qualified by 


nature to lead in one important matter, will be the best | 


After supper they rested for the night, and next 
morning they set out for the country they had explored 
the day before, taking along with them their provisions. 
They proceeded to the Little Chenango, and found some 
deserted Indian camps that they had just left, having 
gone down the Big Chenango in canoes. After ex- 
_ploring the country a few days, they concluded to make 
improvements, and commenced to build log cabins, in 
order to hold possession, and to girdle a few trees around 
| them. 

They fell in company with two other young men 
who were also looking for land, and they all five con- 
cluded to keep together, that they might be the more 
able to build. The timber was good, water was good, 
and the soil appeared rich, so that they were well 
pleased; though afterward it did not fully answer their 
expectations. Each of the five now selected two tracts 
of land for himself, on which he intended to make im- 
provements, and they were guided in their division lines 
by some lines that had been run by a company a year 
|or two before. ‘They generally slept in their camp and 
went out in the morning to their day’s work. They 
‘cut logs, built a cabin and covered it with chestnut 
‘bark, and deadened a few trees; and this constituted 
| their day’s work. 
| Their provisions very soon run out, and Mr. Roberts 
|had no money to buy, as he had spent the small sum 
which his brother Thomas gave him, on their parting. 
‘In this critical juncture he knew not what todo. He 
‘had not money to carry him home, or to enable him to 
stay, and he could get no employ to enable him to earn. 
In this critical juncture Mr. Caughey kindly came to 
his assistance. He had money, and he offered to lend 
to his moneyless associate until he could find a way to 
‘repay him. So they agreed to continue their improve- 
‘ments. They proceeded to Cassewago and got a sup- 
ply, which they carried on their backs upwards of twen- 
‘ty miles, as the path then was. The price too was 
‘high, as the provisions were brought from Pittsburg, 
‘up the Alleghany to the mouth of French creek, and 
‘then up this creek to Meadville. 
| Among them all they had but one coffeepot, and two 
‘tin kettles, and two pots. Each one besides had a tin- 
‘cup, @ spoon and a butcher-krife, a tomahawk and an 
| axe. Sometimes they used chocolate, and then they 
boiled it in a tin kettle, and thickened it with flour in- 
|stead of milk. 
| On their return from Cassewago, they finished their 
'cabins, and determined to separate from the two young 
‘men with whom they recently associated in mutually 
aoe ° P . 
aiding each other in erecting cabins. The reason of 

the separation was, that on acquaintance with them 
they found them to be persons of such morals as ren- 





| dered them both unpleasant and unprofitable compan- 


ions, from whose society they could receive no benefit, 

and from whom they might receive much harm. 
Accordingly, Mr. Roberts, John Caughey, and James 

Hubanks, his classmate, lived together, and commenced 





to clear some land, in order to plant some corn and pota- 


qualified to govern in others, other things being equal. toes, in different places. They cleared a few acres, and 
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brought their potatoes and corn on their backs from | 
Cassewago, upward of twenty miles. They paid at | 
the rate of three dollars per bushel for the potatoes ; | 
and these were the first potatoes ever planted in the | 


country. The corn was two dollars a bushel, or near- | 
ly so, as corn-meal brought that price at Cassewago, | 


They also planted cucumbers. They labored very | 


hard in erecting their cabins, clearing land, and pack- | 
ing provisions on their backs so great a distance. 

The game was plenty, but because they were then 
unskillful hunters they killed none for some time. 
Nevertheless, the necessities of their condition urged 
them to make vigorous endeavors in order to learn the 
art, so important under their circumstances. One morn- 
ing about daylight, while in bed in their cabin, they | 
heard the notes of an old gobbler or turkey not far dis- 
tant. Mr. 
him have his gun he would try to kill him. Hubanks 
unhesitatingly agreed to the proposal. The other got 
the gun and set out in quest of the turkey. When) 
near the place, the bird flew down from the tree on | 
which he roosted, and on seeing him, the turkey, with | 
several others, ran away at full speed. Following the 
course they ran, he started two deer, which ran in the 
same direction. Ina short while he saw one of the| 
turkeys coming back running toward him, and came} 
within forty or fifty yards of him and stopped behind a| 
log, so that his head only was visible. When he was| 
about to shoot at the turkey, he saw the deer also re-| 








turning, and they stopped not quite so near as the tur- | 
He ran | 


key. He shot at one of the deer, and it fell. 
up to it and seized it by the leg, lest it might get away. 
Just at that moment he heard a voice say, “Have you 
hit it?” He was afraid lest he might be among In- 
dians, but looking around he saw Caughey, who had 
gone around in another direction and had fortunately 
scared the game back to him. They had then plenty 
of fresh meat for a season, and Hubanks dressed the 
skin and made it into moccasons. The flesh of the 
deer was a timely supply, and the moccasons to cover 
their bare feet was no unwelcome aid to the young ad- 
venturers. In brief, they considered, as well they 
might, that the supply was provideritial. 

Their crop turned out to be a very poor one. The 
new country swarmed with ground squirrels, which 
devoured the greater part of the corn before or just 
after it germinated. The potato crop did well, and was 
their principal resource for a crop. 

As they were in the spirit of exploring the country, 
they made occasional sallies around in order to see as 
much of it as they could. In their travels to and from 
Cassewago, they heard that there was a small lake at 
the head of Conneaut creek, and they were desirous to| 
see it. Accordingly, they started one day in search of | 
it, and traveled in a northern direction until they got | 
into the swamp at the outlet of the lake; so they were 
obliged to return without seeing it. 





Roberts told Mr. Hubanks if he would let | 


|no relief but in prayer. 
| were, 

1. He was from home for the first time, for any space 
longer than a week. 

2. The circumstances of his absence from home 
grieved him. He had declined returning with his 
brother, which he feared might be disapproved by his 
‘father; and for him he always had the highest regard. 

3. He was every day becoming more deeply in debt, 
and he never before had owed any thing. 

4, But the principal cause of his distress was the 
absence of all religious meetings. His classmate, Hu- 
banks, became careless in some measure, and lost his 
relish for religious conversation; and such was his own 
{ backwardness, that he had not learned any thing of the 
‘religious views of Caughey. The young men with 
whom they were associated for awhile, were very irre- 
‘ligious. And among the three they had but one Bible. 

Under these circumstances, though he remained stead- 
‘fast in his religious integrity, yet he was often depressed, 

and many evenings did he weep before God until his 
heart was comforted. Shortly, however, before he left 
| that place to go to Ligonier, returning from secret prayer, 


The causes of his depression 





‘he heard a voice, and on listening a little, he heard 


Caughey at prayer. This encouraged him much, as 
he had not known him to be religious. After this he 
was able to converse with him about religious matters 
with great satisfaction. 

Some time in June, as their corn had been destroyed, 
and all the improvement intended then accomplished, R. 
R. Roberts and James Hubanks concluded to return 
home and assist in harvesting. Mr. Caughey remained 
on the improvements. He was especially inclined to 
this course, as there was no way of sending a letter to 
his friends, and they did not know precisely where he 
was, 

In their journey they proceeded to the mouth of 
French creek. When he got there, knowing that he 
was in debt, and fearing to return home in debt, he 
hired himself to the captain of a keel boat bound to 
Meadville, to get money to pay his debts. Hubanks 
‘hired himself to the same. Most of the hands were 
unacquainted with the business, and the captain was 
‘intemperate. The new hands made three unsuccessful 
| attempts to ascend the ripple near the mouth of French 
creek, but were driven back by the force of the current. 
The captain, being in liquor, flew into a passion, and 
said he could find two men that could push up the boat 
themselves, and there were six of them. Unwilling to 
take such abuse, when near the shore, Mr. Roberts 
jumped off the boat, and told the captain he might find 
such hands as soon as he saw fit, as for him he would 
endure no such treatment. Nearly all the others did 
the same thing, and left the captain to try the alternate 
of his two choice hands, But finding ‘he was about to 











jlose his hands he changed his tone to kindness, and 


‘endeavored to persuade the hands to return. At his 


During that spring and summer, his mind was often | earnest entreaty all the hands returned. By the next 
afflicted, and sometimes it settled down in depression. ‘effort they got the boat over the ripple, and pushed her 
He often sat down upon the logs and wept, and found | on to the mouth of Sugar creek. By this time the 
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captain became so intoxicated that he could go no ~ 
ther until he became sober. Accordingly, they put! 
ashore, and as he had some land Jocated near the place, | 
he directed his hands to girdle some trees or do what 
they pleased. They stayed there for the night. As| 
the captain by next morning became sober, they started | 
on their voyage, On the third day, about noon, they | 
reached Cassewago, or Meadville. They unloaded the | 
boat, the freight being flour, bacon, whisky, &c. As_ 
the boat was to return immediately to Pittsburg, they | 
went in her to that place, which was then very small | 
and having a poor appearance. The old garrison was | 
then to be seen, and a new garrison was established. 
From Pittsburg they traveled on foot, in a day and a 
half, to his father’s house, a distance of fifty miles. His | 
clothes had become-old, and were not well washed. His! 
hair was long, and he had become thin in flesh, although | 
in good health. When his father and friends saw him, | 
they were greatly rejoiced, for they had not heard a| 





syllable about him from the time his brother Thomas I 


had left him; which must have been nearly five months. | 
They thought he must have been killed by the Indians, | 
or by some wild beast. They frequently reflected on | 
his brother for not using greater exertions to have him | 
return. But their anxieties were all relieved, when 
they saw he was safe, and had returned. His father | 
did not reflect much upon him, but was unwilling he | 
should return; and as he was a minor, it was his duty | 
to submit. Harvest came on, and this occupied him| 
for the present. He spent the time happily in the soci- | 
ety of his friends, and in Christian communion. 

Whatever may have been the reasons which induced 
him to make some juvenile attempts at preaching, it 
was in the fall of 1796, when he seriously felt im- 
pressions to be useful to others in this way. But he 
made no effort, as he had high views of ministerial 
character, and viewed his own inability in such a light, 
that he thought he never could succeed. He prayed in 
public when called upon, but exercised no further. His 
mind frequently dwelt upon the scenes of the spring 
and summer, and he thought the country which he had 
left, preferable to that in which he lived, and still desired 
to return, 

In the spring of 1797, the father of Bishop Roberts 
consented that he should return to Chenango in com- 
pany with his elder brother Thomas. His younger 
brother Lewis went also withthem. Robert R. Roberts 
also took with him Stephen Riley, to settle on one of 
the tracts that he had selected. Other persons of enter- 
prise went also with them, in order to select and settle | 
land for themselves. The whole company consisted of | 
nine persons, viz., Robert R. Roberts, Thomas Roberts, 
Lewis Roberts, Stephen Riley, and Wm. Lindsay, from 
Ligonier; James Stevenson, sen., James Stevenson, 
jun., Rev. Jacob Gunwell and John Caughey, from 
Loyalhanna. Each had a horse laden with provisions, 





| 
| 


and some cooking utensils, with such bed-clothes as en- 
abled them to encanyp in the woods, without suffering 
much. But each walked on foot, led or drove his horse, | 





| By this time, a path was made through the neighbor- 
hoods of where Butler and Mercer now stand, in place 
of the circuitous route by way of Venango and Casse- 
wago. Butthen, very little of this country was settled, 
except toward Pittsburg, so far as to furnish opportuni- 
ties of houses to lodge in atnight. The best path even, 
was not yet selected, nor the best crossing places of the 
streams, none of which were bridged at that time, and 
when they could not be forded, they must be crossed 
by swimming. Often the Alleghany river, Breakneck, 
Big Kinniconees, Muddy creek, Slippery Rock, Wolf 
creek, Neshanick, and Little Chenango were all to be 
crossed; some of them by swimming, and others by 
deep fording. Little Chenango, about two miles south 
of the present Georgetown, was crossed by felling trees 
on each side, carrying the packs over, and swimming 
the horses. During much of the journey they encamp- 
ed in the woods during the night. 

Thomas Roberts was well pleased with the country, 
and selected a tract of land on which to make improve- 
ment. He and J.ewis then returned with the horses, 
leaving Stephen Riley and R. R. Roberts to open land 
and put inacrop. They also left with them the pro- 
visions they had brought on the horses, and promised 
at a certain time to return, and bring a fresh supply of 
provisions. Mr. Gunwell and Mr, Stevenson, sen., re- 
turned with them in like manner. Thomas Roberts 
left also four dollars of money with his brother. 

About the last of March, 1797, Robert R. Roberts, 


| 





Stephen Riley, and Wm. Lindsay, started, on Sabbath 
‘morning, to an Indian camp on Sandy creek, to buy 
| sugar, carrying their guns with them. They set out on 
‘Sunday to the Indians’ camp, because they had the 
‘company of one of the Indians, who had been on a 
‘visit to their camp, to show them the road; and they 
‘availed themselves of the opportunity, as they could 
| not well find the way themselves. They carried their 
guns, as this was the custom with every one in the 
_new country, wherever they went, both to protect them- 
| selves, and to preserve their guns from being stolen. 
They purchased four dollars’ worth of sugar from the 
Indians—the entire sum that Thomas Roberts left with 
‘his brother for necessary expenses. ‘They fired at a 
flock of deer, which they saw on their way to the In- 
‘dian camp, but without success. On their return in 
‘the afternoon, it rained hard, and they got lost in a pine 
‘swamp. They wandered around, but with all their 
endeavors they could not get out of theswamp. They 


| kindled a fire, but in consequence of the wetness of the 


fuel, the fire was very bad. Shortly after dark, they 
heard the scream of a panther within a very short dis- 
‘tance of the spot where they were. They occasionally 
fired their guns, and encouraged their dog to follow it, 
but to little purpose; the dog well knowing the char- 
acter of the panther. In this way they spent the whole 
night, keeping constant watch, and at the same time, 
wet, weary, hungry, and cold, In consequence of their 
dread of the panther, and the care of watching during 
the night, the sugar was exposed to the rain, and was 





and carried his axe and knapsack of provisions beside. | 





all melted, and therefore lost. R. R. Roberts thought 
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PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
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that this was a judgment on them for breaking the 
Sabbath, by traveling, carrying their guns, purchasing 
sugar, and shooting. He never carried his gun on 
Sunday afterward. 

On this transaction we have a good moral lesson. 

Their reason for Sabbath breaking was insufficient. 
The sugar was not necessary; and if it was, they could 
find the way shortly on a week day. 

The sin was aggravated. They sinned in company 
and in association with uninstructed heathens, ‘They 
traveled, fired their guns, and trafficked on the Sabbath. 

Their present correction was marked. They lost 
their way, lost their sugar, and suffered from cold, hun- 
ger, wet, and want of sleep. ‘They lost as much of 
week day time as would be sufficient to accomplish 
their object without breaking the Sabbath, 

The same results, substantially, flow from all Sabbath 
breaking. It is done without just reason or necessity— 
it is an aggravated and foolish sin—it is unprofitable. 
Such is Sabbath breaking, whether ordinary in carry- 
ing Sabbath mails, journeying, any kind of work, or | 
unnecessary worldly employment of any sort, for worldly | 
gain or saving, or extraordinary: as military displays, | 
excursions of pleasure, visiting, profane or worldly con- | 
versation, or any thing which tends to destroy, or hin- 
der the spirit of religious devotion, 
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PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


“T will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
thy offspring.” 


Ir has frequently been the subject of serious and pain- 
ful inquiry with me, why this promise—one of the 
most important and precious in the covenant of grace— 
should so often, as far as human observation goes, fail of 
its accomplishment. On the part of God there can be 
no failure, for he is a faithful God. Why is it then that 


of relative duty walk by faith and not by sight? 
| they not seem to forget that the outward prosperity 





instead of the fathers we see not the children filling up 
their places in the Church of God! Ought we not to) 
ask, “ What doth hinder?” yea, and more than ask—| 
should we not search out, what impedes the flow of this 
covenant blessing. This great difficulty was in a meas- | 
ure solved to me in the house of God not long since. | 

I visited the sanctuary that morning to behold a) 
scene I had never witnessed before—a congregation | 
composed of mothers with their children, It was a 
public service of the Maternal Association, and one of 


the most interesting nature. I returned from this de-| 





as corner-stones polished after the similitude of a pal- 
ace, unless by a decidedly religious education we seek 
after ‘his as the “one thing” we have desired of the 
Lord for our beloved children. ‘That God, as the God 
of the families of Israel, has a right to require this at 
our hands cannot be disputed; and shall we rob him, 
and train up our offspring for the wor/d, of which Satan 
is the god? shall we turn them out of that “course” 
where flow the streams of covenant grace? 

Does this thought startle us? and are we ready to 
say, “ We are not of this world,” “we are of God?” 
True, we may not ourselves be walking according to the 
‘course of this world, which leads from God, yet is it not 
|to be feared that we follow too much the manners of 
the world in the training of our children? Are there 
‘not many who venture to prepare their children for fash- 
‘ionable life at a most perilous risk, forgetting that every 
step they take in the unhallowed pleasures of this world 
‘leads them further from God? Do not such parents 
‘lose sight of the distinctive marks of the people of 


_God—a people which God has formed for himself to 
show forth his glory? Does not the secret worldliness 
of the parent betray itself here? Do they in this path 


Do 





\which comes with God’s blessing can only prove a real 
good, and that God by an eternal decree has united 
‘duty and privilege? Can they presumptuously expect 
‘that the unchangeable “I am,” he who said to the 
father of the faithful, “I know him, that he will com- 
‘mand his children, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord,” will change the economy of his government for 
them? No. Heis of one mind—* God is one ;’’ and 
the duty enjoined is as binding as the promise is sure. 

If he has said, “I will establish my covenant between 
‘me and thee and thy seed,” he has also said, “Thou 
‘shalt keep my covenant.” Nor are promises and warn- 
‘ings to be found in the sacred volume more specific and 
‘clear than those given as incitements to the faithful dis- 
charge of parental duties. Alas! it is but too well 
known that the larger proportion even of Christian 
parents deny their own beloved children the privilege 
of a scriptural education, and consequently cut off from 
ithem the blessed results, 

But these papers are written for those who do indeed 
desire to bring up their children in the nurture and ad- 
/monition of the Lord; who have themselves been by 








‘converting grace brought out from mystic Egypt, and 
who by their lives declare plainly that they desire and 


lightful service convinced that the want of youthful | seek a better country, choosing rather to suffer affliction 


piety in the Church of God must be traced to the neg- | 
lect of mothers. The ministers of the sanctuary must | 
continue to cry, “ Woe is me! my soul desired the first | 
ripe fruit,” until mothers are awakened to their respon- 
sibilities as nursing-mothers to the Church, receiving | 
their little ones with this injunction from heaven: | 
“Take this child’ and nurse it for me, and I will give 
thee thy wages.” 

How can we presume to expect that our sons will be 
as plants grown up in their youth, and our daughters 

3 





how the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of 


sin for a season. 

Let those whose prayers and practice harmonize, 
take encouragement. Let them pray in faith, and “be 
instant in prayer.” Let every maternal duty be per- 





formed in a prayerful spirit. The records of eternity 


| will unfold the achievements of prayer; nor are we now 


without many heart-cheering memorials of the instru- 
mentality of parents in the conversion of their chil- 


| dren.—Mother’s Magazine. 








THE SUICIDE. 








Original. 
THE SUICIDE. 

Wuenre father, mother, dearest friend? ah, all? 

Lone echo, only, answers to my call— 

My weary eyes to lonely watchings given, 

And aching heart by keenest torture riven; 

My wasting form my earliest, latest pride, 

Not such, I ween, as when they hailed me bride— 

All—all to me terrific language speak, 

Say judgment, justice, vengeance, waits to wreak 

Upon my erring, vain, and thoughtless head, 

Their vials full. With darkened wings outspread, 

There comes in visions of the midnight hour, 

Dread demon phantoms clothed with magic power; 

These bid me haste from all the scenes of mirth, 

And darkly deeply "neath our mother earth, 

To lay me down, beneath the quiet sod— 

And thus forget my friends, my foes, my God. 

O is there naught can stay this tempest toss’d, 

This whirling brain to truth and reason lost ?— 

As ships at sea, now plunge beneath the main, 

And then with headlong fury ride again, 

Till calmed at last “Old Ocean’s” troubled breast, 

Assumes its wonted peace and sinks to rest. 

So may I not, though waves to waves swift follow, 

And each succeeding gulf yawns me to swallow, 

Still chance to ride triumphantly this storm, 

Though eddying whirlpools rushing round me form. 

O that these fiery sprites might haunt in vain, 

And love and friendship claim me theirs again ; 

Then should this burning feverish brow be cool, 

This throbbing heart again with joy be full. 

But no! despair doth closely round me cling, 

To check the thought repentant ere it spring. 

My life—its bark soon wrecked on ruin’s sea; 

My life—its flame shall soon extinguished be. 

I come, ah demon! thy known voice I hear, 

Its shrill unearthly music strikes my ear. 

Not doubts nor fears nor hopes of heaven shall more 

Enchain this sorrowing wand’rer to this shore. 

No mortal eye can here a witness be, 

To tell the world how death hath dealt with me. 

Mother! bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, 

Now shall thy breaking heart bleed—bleed afresh! 

O father! steel thy breast to bear the pain, 

And bear—O hear—* Thy child was reared in vain!” 

And husband dear! no tear shed o’er my grave 

When I’m at rest, Thou hadst no power to save, 
L. C. L. 


Original. 


THE MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, 


Is there a spot on earth more sweet, 

Than youthful dreams have pictured fair? 
It is the place where mothers meet, 

To mingle hearts in earnest prayer. 


All worldly thoughts are hushed to rest; 
And drawn, the vail o’er earthly care- 





| 


| 
| 











As, with a warm and throbbing breast, 
Each hastens to the place of prayer. 


The youthful wife, whose features meek, 
A calm and heavenly beauty wear, 
With her first loved one, comes to seek 

A blessing at the place of prayer. 


That aged one, whose trembling tone 
Speaks many a year of toil and care, 
Still for her wayward, absent son, 
Pleads, with a mother's faithful prayer. 


She pleads, nor will she plead in vain,— 
Tho’ long estranged, a wanderer far, 
His soul shall be renewed again 
In answer to that mother’s prayer. 


She too is there, whose widowed heart 
Clings closer to those pledges fair, 

For them she seeks “the better part,” 
For them she breathes her constant prayer. 


She prays that God, her covenant God, 

Would guard them from the tempter’s snare, 
Would make each heart his blest abode, 

And set his seal for ever there. 


Art thou a Christian mother, then 
More closely tread the narrow way— 
O lead thy Zittle ones to God, 
And teach them early how to pray. 


And then when death’s stern tones shall come 
And hush for them thy voice of prayer; 

When thou hast gained thy heavenly home, 
They, ransomed all, shall meet ‘hee there. 


And as before the Savior’s throne 
Thy voice shall tune the songs of heaven, 
Thou then may’st say, “Lord here am I, 
And here the children thou hast given.” 
A. E. V. 


BO Bt 


NIGHT. 


BY R. W. BARKER. 


O’rr the calm bosom of yon sable tide, 
( Whose rippling waters, hush’d in darkness, seem 
To court the radiance of the moon’s mild beam,) 
Night spreads her noiseless wing in ebon pride. 
All, all is peace—the various voice of day 
Disturbs no more the philosophic mind; 
Yes, all is peace,—the melancholy wind 
That swept the twilight eve hath died away. 


Reader! ’tis like the stillness of the tomb 
Where the cold relics of the good and just 
Mix, undistinguish’d, with their kindred dust, 

And sweetly slumber in their destin’d home; 

But, brightly soaring from its mortal clay, 

The spirit wanders to eternal day. 
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NOTICES. 


Tue Propuecres or DANIEL AND St. Jonn. By Isaac T.| 
Hinton.—The prospectus states that, “The design of this vol- | 
ume is to present, from the page of history, such a clear view of 
the fulfillment of the chronological prophecies, as shall enable 
the reader to form some general, but just idea respecting those 
parts of prophecy which yet remain to be fulfilled, and consti- 
tute a satisfactory refutation of the “end of the world” theory 
of Mr. Miller, and of other erroneous interpretations tending to 
an opposite, but no-less injurious, extreme. 

“The work will present the views of the principal writers on 
prophecy, both ancient and modern; and the reasons which in- 
duce the author either to differ or agree with those who have 
preceded him.” 

It seems that the author has for thirty years, devoted much of 
his time to the study of the prophecies. He seems at home in 
these discussions, and we doubt not, from the contents of the 
first number, that he will contribute much aid to the right under- 
standing of the two books on which he dwells. He says, “It is 
to the want of the right apprehension of, or of firm adhesion to, | 
the rules of symbolic interpretation, that most of the material | 
errors of writers on prophecy are to be attributed. It is a prac- 
tice adopted by some writers, to pursue the literal interpretation 





of symbols so far as that system suits their views, and then to 
evade difficulties by adopting, respecting other portions of proph- 
ecy, a system of interpretation wholly different.” This is doubt- 
Jess true; and a judicious interpretation of the books of Daniel 
and Revelation according to the rule which the remark suggests, 
will result in conclusions as clear and definite as can be reach- 
ed in the present stage of tne fulfillment of the prophecies. 

The plan of the work is ten weekly numbers, containing at 
least 36 pages; making, when complete, a handsome volume of 
from 360 to 380 pages. 

The price is one dollar, in advance; or, six copies for five 
dollars, thirteen copies for ten dollars. twenty-eight copies for 
twenty dollars, and larger numbers in proportion. Payment to 
be made on delivery of the first number. 


Tue Seconp ApvENT oF Curist. By S. W. Lynd, D. D. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, in opposi- 
tion to Millerism. Portions of it are instructive. Some of the 
arguments in favor of a spiritual millenium, are not conclusive. 
Take the following: 

“We sustain this proposition by the universal language of 
the prayer of faith. 

“ Ever since the hour when our Lord taught his disciples how 
to pray, the same ardent petition has gone up from the hearts of 
all the pious, ‘Thy kingdom come: thy will be done on earth 
as it isin heaven.’ At morning dawn, at evening shade, from 
the closet, the family circle, the social prayer meeting, the con- 
gregation of the Sabbath; from the wilderness and the crowded 
city; from the land and the sea, for nearly eighteen hundred 
years, has the cry entered the ears of the Lord God of hosts.” 

Mr. Lynd does not expect God’s “ will to be done on earth as 
it isin heaven.’”’ This requires an immaculate moral state in 
all human beings. But if the prayer “thy kingdom come,” 
proves that the “Gospel is to prevail over all the earth,” then 
the petition “thy will be done,” &c., implies that every person 
jin the world will be not only converted, but sanctified and 
made perfect. Mr. Lynd is considered talented, and we can 
scarcely account for certain logical errors in this production. 

Mr. Breckenridge, of Baltimore, has said that there are not 
five persons in America prepared to point out the errors of Mil- 
lerism. If this opinion be correct, the likeliest way torender his 
system harmless isto let it alone. Theerror is not cardinal. 
It differs only in circumstance from Wesley and Bengel. And 
we cannot divine why Wesley is orthodox in fixing the destruc- 
tion of the man of sin in 1836, and A.,B, or C. heterodox in allot- 
ting it to 1843. 

Theological errors, which must expire by limitation within 
six or eight months, cannot be hurried into oblivicn by debate. 
There is not time for argument to accomplish its proper aim if 
it be ever soconclusive. On the other hand, if it be feeble, it 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue “Krrx.”—Though the news is abroad in the weeklies, 
yet it is proper for us briefly to chronicle the interesting event 
which has recently transpired in Scotland. Old Scotch Pres- 
byterianism is in One important sense nomore. Asa hierarchy, 
lending and receiving direct support in its close political con- 
nections, it has expired. The rupture between the seceders and 
the adherents to the hierarchy, was marked with great propriety 
of behavior on the part of the former, and now to the number of 
four hundred, embracing the intellectual, moral, and religious 
portion of the establishment, they form the “ Free Presbyterian 
Church” of Scotland. 

This is virtually a revolution. Itissoseminally. We can- 
not conceive that there is any hope or fear of results less weighty 
than the destruction of the abominable unions of Church and 
state in Great Britain. We expect the waters now stirred will 
never rest again, till they reach the throne—until such a law- 
less libertine as George IV., can no longer claim to be the “ Head 
of the Church.” A new class of chartists exist in Scotland. 
They are the pure, the honorable, the influential of the land. 
They are the devout, the intelligent—men who are worthy to 
lead in a slow, peaceful, but sure progress, toward ecclesiastical 
independence, and its necessary concomitant, political freedom. 

MetnHopism.—Mr. Annan’s book has wrought its best, and 
the “True Church ’—mother and daughter—has exerted iis un- 
slumbering energies to check the progress of Methodism. Inthe 
mean time, the “ circuit riders” have held on their way, saying 
their prayers, and with “competent” opposition on every side 
to cool or rouse their zeal as the case might be, they have gath_ 
ered into the fold one hundred and fifty four thousand souls in. 
one year. This isa lesson to all parties. It should instruct the 
successful and the defeated parties. Us as Methodists it admon- 
ishes not to be afraid of man—not to wait for the smile or shrink 
from the frown of the world. It should convince our enemies 
that God will not be on their side, when by slander and gross 
abuse, borrowed chiefly from dram shops and theatres, from loaf- 
ers and Owenites, they essay to check the progress of pure re- 
ligion or reproach its disciples. 

Let Methodists awake to a sense of their fearful responsibili- 
ties. How much under God depends on their fidelity to the in- 
terests of religion, and to the welfare of this republic. As citi- 
zens and as Christians they have need to be vigilant, prudent, 
and holy. Were we to dictate a motto for preachers and mem- 
bers, to be borne along with them day and night, it should be, 
“ Holiness unto the Lord!’ 


Mertnopist FemMaAte Cotieciate Institute.—The recent 
examination of the pupils of this institution, called forth the 
highest applause from the best judges of the progress of schol- 
ars and of the qualifications of teachers. Our absence from the 
city deprived us of the gratification of witnessing the recitations, 
but we have seen and heard enough to warrant the most favor- 
able notice of the Institute, and to urge upon the members and 
friends of the Church its efficient support. More than eighty 
pupils were in attendance during the last session. It is believ- 
ed that a much larger number will enter during the autumn and 
winter. Those who have been forward and active in the estab- 
lishment of the seminary, feel that the work is done, and that 








works some injury to the cause of truth. 
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the experiment has succeeded. The qualifications of the teach- 
ers are tested to the entire satisfaction of the patrons. Nothing 
in this respect can be desired. Tosay that the faculty are “com- 
petent,”’ would be equivalent to positive abuse. They are more 
than competent. The location of the Institute is the best and 
most central in the city. The buildings and accommodations 
are of the very best; and we repeat, that as it regards principals, 
assistants, and accommodations of every sort, nothing remains 
to be desired. It may be of interest, especially to distant pa- 
trons, to be informed, that the next session of the Institute will 
commence on Monday, the 4th of September. It is desirable, 
as far as practicable, that all who design entering as pupils at 
this school, be present at the opening of the session. 

Mrs. Herr.—This amiable sister came tothe city but a little 
more than a week ago to visit her friends, an‘! most unexpect- 
edly sickened and died, leaving a truly bereaved family to 





mourn. 





